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by Dr. Henry Carey, in honour of a birthday of 
- tlaielaS-bety the then reigning monarch, George II., and were 
Ne, 251.—CONTENTS produced by the author for the first time at a 

eas: — God save the King, £e., 901 — Blank Verse, 908 dinner given on that occasion by the Mercers’ 
\ cS: — Ge ave B ing, &C., « _ if erse, O02 ’ ° . y ° 
De teseriptions on Ancient Chalices, 308—Notes of the Company in London. Our information concern- 
Revolution, J. ing Dr. H. Carey is not very extensive, but he 
Mryor Notes: — The Family of Garibaldi— Anecdote of | was born about the year 1696 in London, and 
Sa umilarity of a on og hy lg — was a natural son of George Savile, Marquis of 
Robert Burns, 304, Halifax. Few of his compositions have been pre- 
QUERIES :— Cooger of Surrey: Cromwell’s Officers — | Served to us, but there is not the slightest doubt 
Gouldamyth or roukdsmith Oid London Tay rns: the of the fact that he was the composer and poet of 
“Hoop anc wree Tuns” and “Hoop an ie” — The ‘a ne » we ” : P 

Right. Hon. Henry Flood’s “ Literary Remains The | God = the king, the national anthem not 
Quaker’s Disease — Mottoes of the London Medical Corpo- only of Eneland, but of Prussia and all the rest of 
nd We ag ge — M Ms = “ ve - Th ese the German States, which borrowed this mighty 

y » a - J0 ito ene “J amily - . r = 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Birth-place — Captain Rich m¢ lody from us. (The great Jose ph Haydn com- 
Iraak Walton's Angler Early Italian Versions of the | posed his “ Gott erhalte Kaiser Franz” for Aus- 
ee, Ho. Md 7 

Bible, , - , - , | tria, towards the close of the last century.) 

CERIES WITH NSWERS: — 10mMas sunyan Kdimune ey ‘ ian i 4 e@ 
he ‘Claustrum Animwm— Bull of Paul IV. —S8t. Henry arey was short-lived (he died in 1744)*, 
Paul at Athens, &e.— Nonjuring Prelates — “ Doing Goose- | and was exposed to much neglect, and some per- 
berry,” 307. secution ; neither was his eminent genius at all duly 
NT olingrapo? a ne steaiie, S0< [ete appreciate d. He committed suicide in consequence 
$11 —Chancels, 312 ~The Duke’s Wounds and Sobriqut t | ‘ fan unfortunate love-aflair, Dr. John Bull, born 
‘the Beau, 313 =Codes Binaitions Lord Nelson and | 1563, was a very respectable pedantic composer, 
Lady amilton arm ane east *aintinge at Tatton wie tanamatiea { olori Bans . 
Hall MS. Life of Dr. George Hickes Miiton on the but utt rly ine apabl of so gl e20us & — al oo 
University Carrier Parisii or Parhissii Guernsey ception as “God save the king. Every real 
Market built without Money: Mr. Stephenson at Shap | j co of sic will aleo ;: nee nerceive ths 

Fells — Lengthy Incumbencies —- Rev. p Rosenhagen judg of music will also at on - — - py that the 
Waltham Abbey —Caradoc Freichfras, &c.— Prohibition | Style and rhythmical construction of this melody 
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of Marriages — Hatch — Etymologies, &c., 313. indicate a much later period than that in which 
Notes on Books Dr. J. Bull lived. But even were this not the 
case, it is no longer a vexed question, but a settled 


| one.f 
Rates. In a Life of Handel published a few years ago 
GOD SAVE THE KING, ETC. in London an attempt was made to prove that 
Will you kindly enable me through the medium | Dr. Arne plagiarised the greater part of his music 
of your most useful and instructive journal to | to Thomson's ode “ Rule Britannia” from the 
rectify a few musical errors that have lately been | works of Handel! Your musical readers will, I 
circulated by The Times and other London pa- | am sure, agree with me in stigmatising this as a 
pers ? narrow-minded and invidious charge. The entire 
It is frequently asserted that our immortal na- composition bears an indubitable English stamp, 
tional anthem “God save the king ” was composed particularly the passage “ This was the charter of 
by Dr. John Bull. This is an undoubted mis- | the land,” and the yet grander one “Rule Britan- 
take; the question of authorship was settled some nia, Britannia rule the waves.” Handel's fame 
fifteen years ago by the learned Dr. Fink, editor needs not the additional honour of having assisted 
of the Leipsic Musical Gazette (published by in the composition of this air ; moreover, inimita- 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel), which unhappily has ceased bly great as Handel was in the Oratorio, he was 
to appear for the last eleven years. Dr. G. W. | not.so successful in the secular song; and if we 
Fink was perhaps the most remarkable musical compare “ See the conquering hero comes !” with 
antiquary that ever existed ; he was indefatigable 

in his researches, and justly famed both for mi- [* 4th Oct. 1743. See Chappell. 

nuteness of investigation and impartiality of judg- + It is to be regretted that our correspondent has not 


ment. The composition of the magnificent melody | stated briefly the grounds on which Dr. Fink came to this 
to “God save the king” having been absurdly | conclusion some “fifteen years ago,” for it would probably 
assigned on the one hand (in France) to Lulli, and have appeared - he had been indebte d for his 3 
en the other (in Germany) to Handel. while the tion to our friend Mr. Chappell, whose Collection of Na- 

e other (in Germany) t andel, while th tional Airs was published “some twenty years,” and at 
generality of English authorities attributed it to pp. 83. and 193. of that work, Mr. ¢ happell unhesitat- 
Dr, J. Bull, Dr. Fink went to work, with that | ingly attributed to Henry Carey the authorship of “Gop 
wonderful patience and power of rummaging out | SAV" TH KixG.” The subject of the various claims is 
half-developed truths which only a German pos- very fully discussed by Mr. Chappell in vol. ii. p. 701. et 
Sesses, and discovered that both the music and | °“F,c* bit very tearued and amasing work, Pyputer Sse 
the iat an 2 . : A $ of the Olden Time ;_where also will be found many in- 

poetry of “ God save the king were compose d | teresting notices of Carey. — Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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Arne’s “ Rule Britannia,” we shall find that there | 


is indeed some slight general affinity of character 
between them, inasmuch as both are triumphal 
airs; but Arne’s is beyond all doubt the finest 
and the most vigorous, and could only have ema- 
nated from the mind of a true Briton, the fervour 
of whose patriotic feelings gave birth to it, —and 
not from the mind of a German or any other 
foreigner. Thomas Augustine Arne born 
1710 in London, and died there 1778. 

Apropos of national songs, let me inform your 
readers that the composer of the noble air or 
chorus, “ Ye mariners of England,” performed at 
the late Norwich Festival with such remarkable 
not, as The Times asserts, a Norfolk 
man. Henry Hugh Pierson was born (according 
to the German musical lexicons), 1816, at Oxford, 
and received his artistic education almost wholly 
in Germany, where he has lived for many years 
and enjoys a high reputation, more especially as 
composer of the admired music to the Second 
Part of Goethe's Faust, which was acknowledged 
by the German critical press to be a masterpiece. 
In 1852 his Oratorio “ Jerusalem " was produced 
at the Norwich Musical Festival, and made an 
extraordinary sensation, though severely handled 
by many of the London journals. This work was 
brought out at Exeter Hall in 1853, and was 
again successful, and again censured by one por- 
tion of the public press, though warmly eulogised 
by another. Pierson’s music to Campbell's naval 
ode “ Ye mariners” was first performed (in Eng- 
land) at the Crystal Palace in Oct. 1859, and sub- 
sequently at St. James’s Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. Benedict; at both concerts it was received 
with enthusiasm. This piece is well known in 
Germany under the title of “ Beharrlich ” (reso- 
lute), and I believe was first produced at the 
theatre in Prague. In this town I first heard it 
sung by the Liedertafel (glee club) in January | 
last, and was greatly struck with its concentrated | 
force and energy. 

The chorus “To arms,” by the same composer, 
appears to have been almost equally successful at 
Norwich. [tis not yet much known in Germany, 
but I have seen the Leipsic edition of it as a song, | 
entitled * Zu den Waffen,” and think it scarcely | 
inferior to “ Ye mariners.” When the latter song | 
was first published in this country as “ Beharr- 
lich,” it was pronounced by the Vienna Musical 
Journal equal to “ Rule Britannia.” I will not 
express an opinion upon this point until I can hear | 
it with an orchestra and mixed chorus, and not as | 
L here heard it with male voices only, accompanied | 
by a few brass instruments, 

Francis Dicks. 
Assoc. and Hon. Mem. of the Societh della | 
Santa Cecilia in Rome. 

Diisseldorf on the Rhine. 
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BLANK VERSE. 


It is generally thought, but erroneously, that 
Lord Surrey was the first that introduced blank 
verse into our language. It was not so, for Chan- 
cer had used it many years before. This may 
surprise people ; but I am able to prove —as the 
following short specimens will show —that the 
“Tale of Melibeus,” and the “ Persones Tale.” 
though printed as prose, are blank verse. The 
same is the case with all that is printed as prose 
in Shakspeare, Jonson, Fletcher, and other drama- 
tists. I shall content myself here with giving a 
few specimens, reserving farther elucidations ‘for 
my next contribution. The “Tale of Melibeus” 


| commences thus :— 


“ A yong? man, called Mélibetis, 
Mighty and righe, begot upon his wife, 
That called was Prudens, a daughter which 
That called was Sophie. Upon a day 
Byfel that, for his disport, he is went 
Into the feldés him to play. [lis wife 
And doughter eke hath he left within his house 
Of which the dors were fast. Thither,” ete. 


The “ Persones Tale” thug commences : 


“ Nore swet? Lord, God of hevin, that no man 
Wit perische, but wol that uncomon alle 
To the knowlech of him, and to the blisful life 
That is perdurable, admonisheth us 
By the prophet Jeremye, that saith in this wise, 
Stanleth upon the wayes and seeth and axeth 
Of olde pathes, that is saym, of old 
Sentence, which is the goodé way, and walketh,” etc. 


No one ever suspected Mrs. Quickly of blank 
verse ; but read: 


* Nay, sure he’s not in bell. He's in Arthur's bosom, 
If ever man went to Arthur's bosom. ’°A made 
A finer end, and went away, an it had been 
Any Christom childs. ’A parted even just 
Between twelve and one; even at the turning o° the 
tide. 
For after I saw him fumble with the sheets, 
And play with flowers, and smile on his finger's end 
I knew there was but one way; for his nose was 
As sharp as a pin, and ‘a babbled o’ green fields. 
How now, Sir John? quoth I. What, man! be of good 
c heer ! 
So ’a cried out, ‘God, God, God,’ three or four times. 
Now I, to comfort him, bid him ’a should not think 
Of God; I hoped there was no need to trouble 
Himself with any such thoughts yet. So ’a bade me 
Lay more clothes on his feet. I put my hand 
Into the bed and felt them, and they were as cold 
As any stone; then I felt to his knees, and so 
Upward and upward, and all was as cold as any stone.” 
Henry V., Act II. Se. 3. 


Finally, listen to Captain Bobadil :— 


“T would select nineteen more to myself, 
Throughout the land. Gentlemen they should be 
Of good spirit, strong and able constitution. 

I’d choose them by an instinct, a character 

That I have, and I would teach these nineteen 
The special rules, as your punto, your reverso, 
Your stoccata, your embroccato, your passada, 
Your montanto, till they could all play very near 
Or altogether as well as myself. This done, 
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Say the enemy were forty thousand strong, 
We twenty *d come into the field the tenth 
Of March or the reabouts, and we would challenge 
Twenty of the enemy; they could not, on their honour, 
Refuse us. Well, we m kill them; challenge twenty 
More, kill them ; twenty more, kill them; twenty more, 
Kill them too; and thus would we kill, every man 
His twenty a day, that’s twenty score ; twenty score, 
That is two hundred ; two hundred a day, five days 
A thousand ; forty thousand; forty times five, 
Five times forty, two hundred days kills them all up 
By computation. And this will 1 venture 
My poor gentlemanlike carcass to perform, 
Provided there be no treason practised upon us 
By fair and discreet manhood ; that’s civilly 
By the sword.” 

Every Man in hiv Humour, Act 1V. Sc. 6. 


‘Thos. KeiGutT.ey. 





INSCRIPTIONS ON ANCIENT CHALICES. 

About eight years ago a jeweller, named Ma- 
hony, residing in Old George's Street, Cork, pur- 
chased a chalice from a countryman who found 
it in a bog near Berehaven, in the extreme west 
of this county ; it bore the following inscription : 
“Cornelius .O . Sullivan . Sacerdos. Me . Fieri . Fecit . 

1597 . Dulcis . Jesus . Gloria . Soli. Deo. Sa. Ma. 
C.F ame 

This chalice was beautifully adorned with foli- 
age, enclosing a representation of the cross over a 
skull. Near the rim, in a small compartment, was 
a cock. 
in the Norman style, similar to the type on some 
silver pennies of the Conqueror; over this bulb 
was IHS inverted; it weighed twelve ounces of 
silver, and was richly gilt. The donor of this 
chalice was most probably an ancestor of the 
O'Sullivan Bere. The widow of the above-named 
jeweller showed me in 1855 a chalice in very 
beautiful condition, with the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

“Orate. Pro. Anima. D . Danielis .Swynye . Sacerdotis, 
Lismorensis . Dicecesis . Qui. Me . Fieri . Fecit . A® . 1640.” 

This chalice was an octagon, and profusely de- 
corated with scroll work, and adorned with the 
following symbols. ‘The cross, on the left side a 
ladder, on the right a spear; a heart transfixed 
with two arrows in saltier, and the letter H sur- 
mounted with a cross patée fitchée ; silver, weight 
sixteen ounces. 

In Mareh, 1851, Mr. Egan, jeweller, 
Parade, showed me the fr: agments of a very curi- 
ous chalic -e which he had purchased from a ¢ ountry - 
man, who previously broke it up. On placing it 
i apa the following inscription was quite le- 

ribie : 


“ Mauricius . Costun . Sacerdos . Hane 
Altari . 


. Calicem . D.D. 
Capeflee . Beatw . Marie . Cloin . 1607.” 

In the month of October, 1859, the same party 
showed me two ver y fine okt ilices which were un- 
dergoing slight repairs in his establishment. These 
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| tinguished citizen, whose family flourishes 
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are now pre served in some of the Roman Catholic 
churches of this city. One of them bore the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

“ Deo Opt. Maximo. Ano. Dni. 1598. 
Dedicabat . Alsona . Miaghe . Hunce . 
Calicem . ut . Pro. Anime . Sue . 
Salute . Jugiter . Ad . Deum . Oretur. 


The other was inscribed : — 
“me Fr. Gulielmus. txrts . Pro. Cony™ . Frans! , 
Corck . Me. Fecit . Fieri. 1611.” 

These last two inscriptions ran round the rim 
of the base. R. C. 

Cork. 

NOTES OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Amongst the many foolish acts which charac- 
terised the turbulent career of King James IL.’s 
Irish Parliament in 1689, the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement holds a prominent position. The re- 
monstrances of his friends were useless. He was 
in fact forced to comply by the clamours of a 
rabble assembly. The descendants of the Irish 
whose estates had been confiscated in 1641, were 
naturally on the alert at the news. The vision of 
once more possessing their hereditary broad acres 
must have kindled their liveliest enthusiasm. 
Many distinguished Irish Roman Catholic families 
had been reduced to miserable destitution; some 
had sought refuge abroad ; others, who could sub- 
sist at home, and could afford it, usually had their 


| children educated on the Continent, where it was 


strictly and conscientiously attended to, and which 
the constant mercantile intercourse by means of 
trading vessels direct between the ports of France 
and the Low-Countries and that of Cork much 
facilitated. At this time the eldest son of a dis- 
on the 
pages of history, was receiving his education in 
Paris; the father, overjoyed at the glad tidings, 
lost no time in communicating the welcome intel- 
ligence to his child. The following extracts are 
from the originals now preserved amongst the 
family records. We suppress the names; suflice 
it to say that the lineal descendant now holds the 
highest position among the ancient aristocracy of 
this county. Both letters throw some light on the 
private history of the period : — 
“25 June, 1689. 
“ Deare Tho: 

* I have received yours dated the Ist instant, but noe 
‘a and doe tell yow that on fryday last the act of set- 
tlemt was broake, and the Royall assent past to the bill 
of Repeale thereof, soe as all the Irish will be restored to 
theire Estates and rights as in 41. Therefore you must 
be sure to come from Paris to Brest, where you shall have 
a conveniency of the Packett boate, which comes for Ire- 
land or some man of warr or other that comes for this 
contry, but you must not venter to come in any ship, butt 
in the Packett boate or some man of warr in regard the 
English are abusie abroade at sea. I have not sent you 
any money now, in regard I know if you want any money 
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for your journey to Brest that my coossen Coppinger can 
supply you, and I will pay him heare at his coming on 
demaund, &c. If you could get a setting dog cheape 
there, I would have you bring one with you Be sure to 
inform your coossen Barry of these newes about the Act 
of Settlemt. I was yesterday elected Maior of ——. You 
and my coossen Coppinger ought to come with all con- 
venientt speede, for I will nou gett him his estate, &c. 

, “ 1 am yor lov. father, 





Reply : — 

“ Paris, 7%" ye 6. 89. 
“ Dear Sit. . 

“TI received yours &c. and putt myself in a readiness to 
execute your orders with all speadinesse imaginable, as 
alsoe my Cousen Coppinger. Just as we were upon the 
point of setting forward on our journey there came 
of Schomberg’s setting sail for Ireland, of the French fleets 
retireing into Brest, whilst that of England croized before 
Kinsale, these news, together with that of the raising of 
the Siege before Londonderry, put a stop to my cousin 
Coppinger’s going, who would deprive himself of the way 
he has of getting his livelyhood if he stirred hence—and 
draw a great many other inconveniencies on him, beside 
the dangers he should of necessity undergo, for certainly 
the Court of Claims will not sitt whilst Schomberg is in 
Ireland. As for my part I desire nothing more than to 
be partaker of the misfortunes and dangers my Country 
is in, and cannot see myself in safety whilst you and the 
rest of my friends risque both your lives and fortunes. I 
would have gone immediately after the receipt of your 
letter but for want of money. This has been my motive 
of staying untill the beginning of next month, at which 
time there will be a general route for all the Irish that in- 
tends for their country, which will be a great help to me. 
I dare not desire you to send me any supply, being sen- 
sible of the troubles you are in, and of the scarcity of 
money in our poor country, which if it is in so desperate 
a condition as it is reported here, I wish to — you were 
out of it untill things were settled, and am touched to 
the very heart to see you environed by soe many dan- 
gers and myself here in safety, so that I will be always 
in a most bitter anguish untill I am with you and par- 
taker of whatever fortune, good or bad, that God is pleased 
to send you. I hope he will take compassion on our 
miserys, and that our tears of repentance will decline this 
fatal scurge which our sins has drawn upon us. I humbly 
implore his protection for you and the rest of my friends, 
and your blessing, which will be a great comfort in the 
worst of times to 

“Your ever dutyfull and obedient Son, 


Cork, 





Minor Notes. 


Tue Famity or Garisatpr. — The following 
account is extracted from The Standard of Sept. 


29:— 


“ The first who used this name, so far as is shown by 
history, was Garibald Duke of Bavaria in the year 584, 
his ancestors having abandoned the title of King of Ba- 
varia, because it displeased the Franconians. 


“From him descended Garibaldus, son of Grimaldus, | classes of society 
| Classes 8 . 


King of Lombardy in 673; names were not then heredi- 
tary, and some generations elapsed before it was again 
adopted. The Lombardy kingdom was overthrown in 


774 by Charlemagne, and the descendants of these Lom- 
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| bard kings became petty sovereigns, princes, and nobles 
| in the Lombard States. The family of Garibaldi is early 
| found to be amongst the nobles of Genoa, and at the in- 


| stitution of the Golden Book in 1528, its members wer 
| recorded as of the ancient nobility, together with the 
| members of the family of the great liberator of his country 


news | 


| at that day, Andrew Doria. 
“From that period till 1751 the successive generations 
of the Garibaldi family were regularly recorded in that 


| illustrious volume of nobility, and the last name but one 


799 


is Joseph Garibaldi, born in probably the ancestor 
of the Dictator, whose name is Joseph. 

“In 1685, Jeannetia Garibaldi was one of the senators 
who accompanied the Doge of Genoa to Paris, after the 
bombardment of Genoa by Louis XI1V., to express their 
regret at having displeased that king.” 

R. F. Sxercuxey, 
AnecpoTte or Oniver Cromwetrt.—In The 
Treasury of Wit, by John Pinkerton, F.S.A, 
(published under the fictitious name of H. Ben- 
net, M.A), London, 1786, vol. ii. p. 149., is given 
the following anecdote of Oliver Cromwell, which 
I do not find to be noticed by any of the Glasgow 
historians, nor recorded of him by his numerous 
biographers, so far as I have observed, and perhaps 
some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may know the 
authority from which Mr. Pinkerton had it : — 


“Oliver Cromwell while carrying on war in Scotland, 
was riding near Glasgow at the head of a body of horse, 
A Scotch soldier, planted on an high wall, took the oppor- 
tunity to fire at him, but missed him. Oliver, without 


| slackening or drawing his rein, turned round and said, 


Fellow, if any trooper of mine had missed such a mark he 
should have had an hundred lashes. He did not even order 
the man to be seized, and he made his escape.” 

This, remarks Mr. P., was “a rare example of 
true courage.” G. N 


Sir Curistorner Harton. — There is a good 
portrait of Sir Christopher Hatton, Chancellor to 
Queen Elizabeth, still extant. It is painted on 
canvas; his name is in one corner of the portrait 
with much writing. It is supposed (with one of 
Queen Elizabeth painted on panel) once to have 
adorned the walls of Corfe Castle, Dorset, as the 
ancestors of the family in whose possession they 
now are resided then not far distant. As Mr. 
Bankes in his Story of Corfe Castle does not men- 


| tion having either of the above-named portraits 


in his collection in the Castle, which I should con- 
sider must have been the case, there being no 
tradition how they came into the possession of 
my ancestors, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that it was after the sacking of the Castle. P. J. 


“ Over THe Lert.” — Has any satisfactory ex- 
planation been given of this vulgarism? As an 
implied contradiction of the sentiment which has 
just been uttered by some bystander, the phrase 
and the gesture are well understood in some 
The only attempt at a theory 
that should explain the adage, which I have been 


| able to meet with, occurs in Pasquier’s Récherches 





de la France, lib. viii. cap. 47., entitled “ De ce 
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que le peuple dit un homme estre bon, riche, ou 

’ ” 
vertueux par dessus Tespaule, lors qu'il se mocque. 
The word shoulder, understood in our idiom, is 
here supplied, and the word Jeft omitted, but the 
custom is evidently the same, The explanation is 
as follows : — 

“Car comme ainsi fust qu’en ce jeu 1’AS svit la princi- 
pale carte (qui est celle en la yu lle il y a une unité au 
milieu) il advint qu’un quidam en se riant, dist qu’il 
avoit deux AS en son jeu, et les exhibans sur la table 
fut trouvé que c’estvient deux Varlets, chacun desquels 
comme l’on scait porte une unité sur l’espaule. A quoy 
ayant appresté par son mensonge a rire a la compagnie, 
il respondit que véritabiement il avoit deus AS, mais que 
c'éstoit par dessus l’espaule....Car comme je disois main- 
tenant, chaque teste, soit de Coeurs, Careaux, Trefle, et 
Picque, a un AS dessus l’espaule et toutes fois ceste unité 
ne réprésente pas un As.” &c.* 


Sim1LARITY OF SENTIMENT BETWEEN JAmes I. 
anv Ronert Burns. — 

“In the reign of King James the First it is said that 
titles were not always well placed; which made an ex- 
travagant young fellow very smart upon a courtier whom 
he desired to move the king to make him a lord... . 
The king demanded what reasons there were against the 
man’s being made a lord: the courtiers insisted that 
‘he was a mean obscure person, and not so much as a 
gentleman.’ ‘Oh! it is no matter for that,’ replies the 
monarch, merrily,‘ I can make a lord, though I cannot 
make a gentleman,’” — Scottish Jests and Anecdotes, 
Edinb. 1831, p. 284 

So of Burns : — 

“A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
lheir dignities, and a’ that, 
rhe pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that.” 
(Song—* For a’ that, and a’ that,” 
Works, Currie’s edit., London, 
1825, p. 100.) G. N. 





Auerics, 
Cooper or Surrey: Cromwe.i’s Orricers. — 
I find in Burke’s General Armory the arms of 
Cooper of Surrey to be as follows: “ Sa. a chev. 


way. erm. between three lions rampant or,” but | 


there is no mention of what the crest or motto is. 
Can you or any of your readers kindly inform me 
what they are, or where to be found? Also, who 


8 now the: representative of the above-named | 
Moreover, can you or any of your | 


family ? 
readers inform me where a list of the officers in 
Cromwell's army is to be found ? A. D. C. 


_Goutpsmytu or Gouipsmitra. — Any informa- 
tion respecting one “Jonathan Gouldsmyth (or 
Gouldsmith), Doctor in Physick,” would be very 
acceptable. He died probably before 1760, and 
certainly before 1767. T. E. S. 


} 


[* See also “ N, & Q.” 1* S, vii. 525.; x. 236.—Eb. ] 
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Ov Lonpon Taverns: THE “Iloor AnD Tnrer 
Tuns” anp “ Hoor anp Pir.”—Is anything known 
of the “ Hoope and Three Tuns” and the ** Hoope 
and Pie” taverns in old Leadenhall Street ? T hey 
are mentioned in the account-book of an executor 
in 1664 and 1665, but there are no entries relating 
to them later than September, 1666, the date of 
the Great Fire. The tenant of the “ Hoope and 
Pie” was one Mr. Phillip Stubs, or Stubbs, who 
appears to have had a separate dwelling-house, and 
probably underslet the tavern; and the rent seems 
to have been paid and received in the “ Hoope and 
Three Tuns.” What is the origin and meaning of 
these signs ? T. E. 8S. 

Tue Ricutr Hox. Henry F.ioon's “ Lrrerary 
Remains.” — The author of Memoirs of the Life 
and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Henry 
Flood, M.P. (Dublin, 1838), has observed (In- 
troduction, p. xii.) : — 


“That Mr. Flood [who died in 1791) made a trans- 
lation of the famous oration of Demosthenes is well 
known to several now living; his imitations of Pindar 
were extolled as worthy of a mind highly favored for 
the sublime of lyric composition. It is with great regret 
that I have not been enabled to give a more satisfactory 
account of his ‘literary remains.’ The censure justly falls 
on his testimental executors, who should have been more 
solicitous about the papers of so remarkable a man, whe- 
ther viewed as a statesman, or as a man of letters.” 

Can anyone, through the medium of * N. & Q.,” 
throw light on these “ literary remains” of “ the 
Irish Demosthenes?” Are they extant? and, if 
so, where ? ApusBa. 


Tue Quaker’s Disgase. — Allow me to request 
information as to the truth of the following. Is 
the said “ Quaker’s disease ” now known ? 

“Did you ever hear,” writes Lord Jefirey to Lord 
Murray, “that most of the Quakers die of stupidity, 
actually and literally? I was assured of the fact by a 
very intelligent physician, who practised ameng them 

| twenty years, and informs me of the richer sort 
live to be fifty, but die of a rophy, their cold 
blood just stagnating by degrees among their flabby fat 
They eat too much, take little exercise, and, above all, 
have no nervous excitement. The affection is known 
about Liverpool as the Quaker’s disease.” — Life of Lord 
Je ffrey. 








Tue AvTHOR OF 
“Twenty YEARS IN THE CHURCH.’ 


Morrors or THE Lonpon Mepicarn Corrora- 
tions. — Taking up Ovid the other day, I recog- 
nised the motto to the arms of the corporation of 
the Apothecaries of London—* Opiferque,” et cat., 
and going two lines farther, I lighted upon that ° 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of London— 
“ Que prosunt,” et cat. both of which I annex in 
Italics as they stand textually in the original. To 
complete the trio, I would fain add the motto of 
the other branch of the faculty, the College of 
| Physicians of London; but I am wholly unac- 
| quainted with it, and I have no other alternative 
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than to request the information of some reader of 
“N. & Q.” 
“ Inventa medicina meum est; opiferque per orbem 
Dicor : et herbarum subjecta potentia nobis. 
Hei mihi, quod nullis amor est medicabilis herbis, 
Nec prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus artes.” 
Ovid. Met., lib. i. 521-4. 
*?. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Cots Mac Laurin. — In a biographical notice 
of Mac Laurin, prefixed to his Account of Sir 
Isaac Newton's Discoveries, by (it is presumed) 
the editor, Dr. Patrick Murdoch, Rector of Stra- 
dishall, Suffolk, it is stated that most of his in- 
formation regarding the mathematician was derived 
from an Oration or Address delivered, after Mac 
Laurin’s death, by Dr. Monro of the University 
of Edinburgh. Can any member of that learned 
body inform me whether that oration now exists, 
either in manuscript or in print ? M. (1.) 


Rev. Perer Desary. — I have lately met with 
a mezzotint subinscribed : — 

“A Game at Chess. Painted by Thos. Phillips, A, 
Engraved by 8S. W. Reynolds, Published by T. Phillips, 
George Street, Hanover Square, 1 March, 1808, sold by 
A. Molteno, Pall Mall.” 

I believe the lady and gentleman engaged in 
the game represent the Rev. Peter Debary and 
his lady. Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
inform me whether the original picture is in exist- 
ence ; and, if so, in whose possession it now is? 

PATONCE. 

“ Birtu anp Worth,” erc.— Birth and Worth, 
or the Practical Uses of a Pedigree. Will some 
one give the name of the author of this work ? 

G. W. M. 

Joun Mirron. — Oldys had at one time in his 
possession a note-book in the hand of Henry Ear! 
of Clarendon, in which was inserted an entry that 
the following production was from the hand of 
Milton : — 

“A Copy of a Letter from an Officer of the Army di- 
rected to His Highness the Lord Protector, concerning 
the changing of the Gov't from Waterford, 20 of June, 
1654, in 4°.” 

Is there any other corroborative proof of this ? 
and in whose possession is now the said note-book 
of Lord Clarendon ? IrHuRieL. 


Penprect Famiry.— Wanted references to 
authorities giving any account of the Pendrells 
(the preservers of Charles II.) after the Restora- 
tion. I have seen grants for various sums of money 
to be paid to them by way of annuities, but the 
king and his court were so absorbed in the frivo- 
lities of that loose and licentious wra, that the 
recipients of the royal bounty were compelled 
oftentimes to petition more than once for the ful- 
filment of neglected promises and tardy pay- 
ments. I have some indistinct remembrance that 
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the Pendrells were similarly situated, although | 
cannot place my hand upon the petition. Some 
of your readers may probably assist me. The pen- 
sions allotted them were as follows : 


Wm. Pendrell and Joane his wife, on their joint 


lives . - > - - £100 
Richt Pendrell and Mary his wife, on their 

joint lives - - . - - 100 
John Pendrell - - - 100 marks 


Humphrey Pendrell = - - © 100 ,, 
George Pendrell - - - 100 ,, 


ABRACADABRA, 

Ducurss or Martnoroven's Birtu-riace. ~ 
There is a tradition in Sussex that Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough was born in the Old Gate House 
at Ratton, near Eastbourne, and many are the 
inquiries made as to which was the room in which 
she first saw the light. If any of your correspoa- 
dents could inform us Sussex people upon this 
point, and tell us where she was born, we should 
feel much obliged to them.* R. W. B. 


Carrain Ricu.—Captain Cinel Rich alias Rich 
Cinel, of Mulbarton in Norfolk, married, about 
the year 1686, a lady whose Christian name was 
Grace. I should like to know to what regiment 
he belonged, and also to have some information 
about the lineage of his wife. It is probable that 
she was from the West of England, that her 
father’s name was Aaron or William, and that 
some of her connexions were named Orby. ‘TT. A, 


Izaak Waurton's AnGter.—- Francis Grose in 
The Olio, p. 139., states that “among the works 
of William Oldys is a Preface to Izaak Walton's 
Angling.” What is the date of the edition con- 
taining it ? J.Y¥ 

Earty Iranian Versions or THe Bispie.—Car- 
dinal Wiseman mentions, in his Lectures on the 
Catholic Church (vol. i. p. 53., Dolman’s ed. 1844), 
a translation of the Bible into Italian by Malermi 
at Venice, in 1471, and republished seventeen 


| times before the close of the century. Where can 


I get a full description of this version ? which, to 
judge from the language used by the Cardinal, 
must have appended to it the approbation of the 
ordinary authorities as well as that of the Inquisi- 
tion, particulars of which I am anxious to possess, 
for a special purpose. AIKEN IRyINE. 


Five-mile Town. 





L* The birth-place of this remarkable woman is the 
subject of a Query in “ N. & Q.” 2" 8. viii. 330., from 
which it appears that Weir, in his Account of Lincolu- 
shire, i. 271,, states that she was born at BurWell, near 
Louth, in that county; while Miss Strickland states that 
“ Sarah Jennings was born at a small house at Holywell, 
near St. Albans, on the very day of Charles’s restoration 
in 1660. <A third claim is that now put forward for 
Ratton. Perhaps some of our correspondents resi- 
dent in these several neighbourhoods could solve the 
doubt by a reference to the registry of Sarah Jennings’s 
baptism. ] 
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Queries with Answers. 
Tuomas Bunyan.—In the Life of John Bunyan 
by Joseph Ivimey, Dr. Southey, and Robert Philips, 
itis mentioned that one of his sons, ‘Thos. Bunyan, 


was a Baptist minister at Bedford. Could any of 


your readers give me an account of Thos. Bunyan? 
Is there a portrait and memoir of him ? R. W. 

[Mr. Orror informs us that very little is known re- 
specting Thomas Bunyan. In the register of the Bedford 
meeting-house it is stated that “on the 6th of the ele- 
yenth month, 1673, Thomas Bunyan was received into 
communion.” This was just after his father obtained 
his liberty. He became an occasional preagher in the 
villages about Bedford, and was much respected. 


Epmunp Kean, etc. — The following passage 
occurs in A Letter to Edmund Kean, Esq. (Lond. 
1819, pp. 24.) :— 

“The Greek actors were submissive to the authors, and 
if Sophocles had cast you to double Osrick and Bernardo 
and vou had refused, you would never have been allowed 
to play Hamlet again : — 

“ «Slave or King, none dared object,’ 
says Lucian.” P. 11. 

The pamphlet is an attack on Kean for refusing 
apart in a tragedy because the names all ended 
inO. The name of the tragedy is aflectedly un- 
mentioned. The matter is low and scurrilous, but 
the writing not bad; and I have been able to 
verify some not ordinary classical allusions. I 
shall be obliged by a reference to the passage 
in Lucian, and to an account of the play and re- 
fusal to act, which seem to have been notorious at 


J. F. J. 


The tragedy which Kean and his friends are charged 
with being “ determined to damn” was Charles Bucke’s 
Italians, or the False Accusation, first acted at Drury Lane 
on April 3, 1819, It passed through seven editions, owing 
to a heen disputation between the author and the actor. 
Bucke remarks in his Preface (p. xviii. 5th edit.), “ very 
person who is even superficially acquainted with the ma- 
nagement of Drury Lane, knows, and knows well, that 
though Kean is saving that establishment with his right 
hand, he is ruining it with his left.” )] 


the time. 





“Craustrum AnIm&.” — 
“Aspice serve Dei, sic Me posuere Judie’. 
Aspice mortalis, pro te datur Hostia talis. 
Aspice devote, quoniam sic pendeo pro te. 
Introitum vite reddo tibi, redde Mihi te. 
In cruce sum pro te, qui peccas, desine pro Me. 
Desine, do veniam, dic culpam, corrige vitam.” 
These lines, which it is said were written under 
crucifixes, are cited at p. 85. in a little devotional 
work entitled Claustrum Anime, The Reformed 
Monastery or The Love of Jesus (London, 1677), 
and dedicated to Fell, Bishop of Oxford. The ini- 
tials “LL. B.” are appended to the dedication. 
Whom do they indicate ? E. H. A. 
_[ This work is by Luke de Beaulieu, B.D. who came to 
England on account of religion in 1667; became Chaplain 
to Lord Chancellor Jeffries; Rector of Whitchurch, co. 
Oxford, and a prebendary of Gloucester. His works are 
mostly polemical. Wide Wood’s Athene Oxon., iv, 668. ] 
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Butz or Paurt IV.—It is stated in Wright's 
History of Treland, p. 390., that on the accession 
of Queen Mary, the Lord Deputy, Lord Fitz 
Walter, brought over to Ireland a bull from Car- 
dinal Pole, which was read in full parliament by 
the Lord Chancellor ; at the reading of which his 
lordship and the whole assembly, Lords and Com- 
mons, knelt in humble posture in sign of reverence 
and contrition. Can any of your learned contri- 
butors inform me where I can find a copy of this 
bull, or any other notice relating to it ? 

Joun James Murpny. 

[ This bull will be found in Bullarum, Sc. Collectio, C. 
Cocquelines, tom. iv. par. i. p. 315., Roma, 1743, fol. ] 


St. Paut at Atuens, etc. — Can anyone in- 
form me in what novel either St. Paul is intro- 
duced as preaching on the Areopagus at Athens, 
or one of his hearers on that memorable occasion 
narrates the scene? Also in which is the widow's 
son introduced, whom our Saviour raised at Nain? 

E. E. M. 

[See Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Last Days of Pom- 

peu, edit. 1850, pp. 137. 192. ] 


Nonsvurinc Prevates.—Can you inform me 
where the following lines may be found ? — 


“Oh! whither is the Church’s genius fled, 
That reign’d when Sancrort rul’d it as its head! 
When Ken, like Moses, to God's will resign’¢, 
Kept it unshaken by the waves and wind! 
When Lake, when Turner, and when FrAmrronx 
strove, 
Who should the most display paternal love ; 
And, by a stedfast honesty, declare 
Their spotless duty, and unwearied care. 
Alas! its beams are lost in endless night, 
And Faction’s baleful damps extinguish Gospel light !” 
J ACOBITE. 





{This poem was published during the Sacheverell con- 
troversy, and is printed in A Collection of Poems, Xe. for 
and against Dr, Sacheverell, Part u. p. 3 Lond, &vo. 
1710. The poem is entitled “ The Seven Extinguishers,” 
of which the foregoing passage is the conclusion. Who is 
the author of it? | 

“ Dorsa Goosrenerry.” —I lately had an en- 
gagement to dine with my brother, who is a 
family man, and [ was intending to drive over 
in the pony chaise. My brother's eldest daughter, 
however, who is about nineteen, happened to call 
in the course of the morning, and overruled my 
proposal that we should ride together by stating 
that she much preferred walking, and by request- 
ing that I would walk with ber; so off we set 
together, on foot. We had not gone a hundred 
paces when we were overtaken by a young gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance, who remarked that 
he was going the same way as we were, and with 
our permission would accompany us. I observed 
nothing particular on the road, except that my 
niece and our casual companion seemed very 
much taken up with one another, and left me 
to my own meditations. But when we reached 
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my brother's house, and the young gentleman had 
wished us good morning, my niece, to my great 
surprise, not only informed me that I was the 
kindest of uncles, but added that she could not 
express how much she felt obliged to me for 
doing gooseberry. 1 begged to know what “ doing 
gooseberry” was; but she, with one of her sauciest 
smiles, merely replied, “ What you have been 
doing now.” 


When the ladies had retired after dinner I 


mentioned this little occurrence, in the hope of 


eliciting an explanation; but all the gentlemen 
present began laughing. 

Do enlighten my ignorance ; 
never before met with or heard of the phrase doing 
Aw Otp Bacnetor. 


woos 
& 


be rry. 

[ From the tenour of our correspondent’s Query we infer 
that he and his brother reside in the country; and we 
would make this general observation, —that though it 
may not be thought quite the thing, if a young lady and 
her sweetheart are segn rambling through bypaths and 
shady lanes alone, yet ¥ they take the same walk accom- 
panied by the young lady’s aunt, married sister, grand- 
le, there is no violation of the “ strictest 
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for I assure you [ , 


mamma, or un 

propriety.” The party thus sanctioning is said to do 
gooseberry. We confess that, had our correspondent asked | 
for the origin of the phrase, we should have felt at a loss ; 


though very possibly some other correspondent may yet 
to our assistance. ‘The benevolent exercise of the 
office finds place under a great variety of circumstances. 


come 


“Charles is coming to stay with us two or three days, 
and the carriage is to go over and bring him from the 
railway. I wanted to go in the carriage to meet him; 


quite proper, so grand- 


but papa thinks that would not be 
Isn’t it kind of grand- 


mamma says she will go with me. 
mamma to do gooseberry ?” | 


Replies. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S PORTRAITS. 
(1* S. ii. 296. ; 2°¢ S. vii. 213. 266. 306.) 
I have referred to Mr. Cooper's interesting 


article in Gent. Mag., N.S. xhi. 152., and am 


— — 


happy to find his anticipation of my conjecture | 


that, in the Languet Correspondence, there are 
allusions to two portraits. Of these, Mr. Cooper 
states most correctly, on the authority of the 


Correspondence, that one, “ on or before l Jan. | 


1574, was in possession of Abondius” [at Vienna], 
“ but by whom painted does not appear. Another 
by Paul Veronese, begun 26 Feb. 1574, and pre- 
sented to Languet.” Who Abondius, or Hondius, 
or De Hondt was, remains to be ascertained. 
Mr. Cooper mentions an Abraham Hondius, b. 
1638, d. at London 1695, of whom Pilkington and 
Bryan both furnish a brief account, and who it 
appears (Walpole’s Anecdotes, &c., Wornum, ii. 
441., iii. 871.) was great-grandson of Oliver de 
Hond, or Hondius, an ingenious artist of Ghent. 
Of this Oliver Hondius, Bryan makes no mention; 
the earliest Hondius, out of five or six recorded 
in his Dictionary (Stanley's ed.), being Jost Hon- 
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dius, b. at Ghent in- 1563. On what authority 
does Mr. Pears, in the Index to the Sidney and 
Languet Correspondence, make this reference,— 
“ Hondius, painted a Portrait of Sidney, 21.” ? 

With regard to the engraving of the so-called 
Velasquez portrait prefixed to the Memoirs by 
Zouch, Mr. Cooper observes that : — ; 

“In this portrait are these arms (not those of Sidney), 
two bars each charged with three roundels, in chief three 
roundels.” 

A friend, learned in heraldry, obtained, to quote 
his own words : — 

“ A coloured sketch of the arms on the window in the 
yortrait at Wentworth Castle, called that of Sir P. § 

Jescribed heraldically, the Coat is Argent, 2 Bars Gules, 

each charged with 3 Bezants. ‘There is at the top of the 
shield an odd dove-tailed line, which, if any thing, must 
mean the mark of an eldest son, viz. a label. This coat 
is a coat of Martyn, Martin, or Marten; but as to identi- 
fying it and the portrait with any individual of that race, 
that is beyond me.” 

Dr. Dibdin, I find (Library Companion, 8vo, 
1824, p. 536.), had previously cast a doubt upon 
the authenticity of this portrait, and had remarked 
that being ; 

“so different from the received one at Penshurst, and 
which shone with so much splendour in Mr. Harding’s 
Illustrious Portraits, it threw a chill upon the volume, 
and was almost a scarecrow to frighten away purchasers,” 

Was the Penshurst, as well as the Woburn, por- 
trait engraved for Lodge's celebrated work ? or is 
Dr. Dibdin in error? 

Dr. Waagen (Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
8vo. 1854, li. 342.), in his account of the pictures 
at Wentworth Castle, has this notice : — 

“A portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, whole length, life 
size, called a Velasquez, is a good warmly-coloured pic- 
ture by a master of the Netherlandish School.” 

Doubt and mystery surround also the portrait 
at Woburn. On this, I borrow the following 
statement from Mr. Cooper : — 

“ With regard to the picture at Woburn engraved in 
Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits as a portrait of Sir P. 5. by 
Sir A°. More, Mr. Dallaway, in a note on Walpole, ob- 
serves, ‘ This portrait has been attributed to More, but 
unluckily for that assertion, Sidney was born in the year 
immediately following the painter’s arrival in England.’ 
Now although Sir A. M. quitted England at the death of 


| Q. Mary, he survived till 1575, and therefore might have 


painted the portrait of Sir P.S. But I cannot help think- 
ing that the Woburn picture, if by Sir A. More, is not a 
portrait of Sir P. S., or, if it be his portrait, that it was not 
painted by Sir A.-More.” 

This conjecture of Mr. Cooper derives some 
additional weight from the independent remark of 
Dr. Waagen, who, though he does not allude to 
any Sidney portrait at Woburn, mentions “ por- 
traits of Jane Seymour, Philip II., and Q. Mary, 
small whole-length figures, ascribed to Sir A.M. 
but which are too feeble and poor in the drawing, 
and too pale in the flesh-tones, for him.” : 

Of the portrait at Knole, I can learn nothing 
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additional beyond the fact of its being catalogued, 
among the “ Dining Parlour” portraits, thus : — 
«42, Sir Philip Sidney.” (Brady's Visitor's 
Guide to Knole in Kent, 8vo. 1830, p. 160.) 

I can say little more on the subject of Sir P. 
Sidney’s portraits, painted or engraved, besides 
referring to the copious list in Granger's Biog. 
History of England (5th ed. 1824), i, 286, 287. 
311. 331.; adding to it the name of Crispin de 
Passe, the elder; and calling attention to the 
statement of Granger that 

“ There is a portrait of Sir P.S. in one of the apart- 
ments of Warwick Castle, which is with good reason be- 
lieved to be an original, as it belonged to Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, his intimate friend.” 

There is also one, I am informed, at New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Mr. Hunter, I have heard, has a 
very curious portrait, much damaged, of Sir 


Philip’s wife and daughter, on panel; it bears the | 


name on it, and it came from Longleat. 

It is to be hoped that the munificent founders 
of the University of Sydney, in N. S. Wales, will 
have copied an unquestionable portrait of this 
their especial worthy, when he stands represented, 
in full size, on the stained-glass windows of their 
academic Hall. (Jilustrated Times, 26th Feb. 
1859.) J. K. 

Highclere. 

P.S. It will not be out of place to inquire 
here, what prospect is there, if any, of Southey’s 
“nearly, if not quite, complete” Life of Sir P.S. 
being published? The Rev. J. W. Warter, 
Southey’s son-in-law, mentioned it in 1851 as 
being in the hands of the Rev. C. C. Southey. 
(Southey’s Common- Place Book, 4th Series, p. 240. 
note.) 





MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(24 S. x. 162. 218. 232.) 

To the remarks of Professor De’ Morean I 
would add that, after the death of Newton, Dr. 
Pellet was appointed by the executors to examine 
his manuscripts and papers, and to select such as 
he deemed adapted for publication ( Pen. Cye., art. 
Newton ; vol. xvi., p. 202. col. 2.) 

Reuben Burrow, in his “ Proof that the Hin- 
doos had the Binomial Theorem”, announced his 
intention very shortly to publish translations of 
the “ Leelavotty” and “ Beej Geneta.” He stated 
that, by the help of a Pundit, he had translated 
part of the “ Bee) Ganeta” nearly six years before ; 
a period when, in his judgment, no European but 
himself even suspected that the Indians had any 
algebra (Appendix to As. Res. vol. ii, pp. 489— 
490). The translation from the Sanscrit (ibid., 
495—496) on a question of combinations and its 
answer which Burrow gave in the same commu- 
nication was, I think, taken from the “ Leela- 
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votty.”. Compare Colebrooke, Algebra, p. 50; 
also Taylor, Lilawati, p. 59. 

Burrow collected, in India, many oriental manu- 
scripts, both in the Sanskrit and in the Persian 
languages, the latter being translations only of the 
former: most of these he bequeathed by will to 
one of his sons there, but with an injunction not 
to be delivered to him till he should have lear ed 
those languages and sciences, But one or two of 
these Burrow left to his friend Mr. Dalby, into 
whose possession they came, consisting of the Per- 
sian translations of the Bija Ganita and Lilawati, 
with an attempt at an English translation of them 
by Mr. Burrow ; but these attempts being mostly 
interlineations written with a black lead pencil 
were [in 1812?] in danger of being obliterated. 
See Hutton, History of Algebra, (7'racts, vol. ii) 
pp. 163—164. A memoir of Burrow by John 
Henry Swale is printed at pp. 267—269 of vol. 
liii of the Mechanics’ Magazine (for Oct. 5, 1850, 
No. 1417). It was communicated to that work 
by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson of Burnley. Swale men- 
tions one son only. He states (ib., 269) that 
Burrow had three daughters and a son, all of 
whom followed him to India in 1790. Some time 
after his death (which took place at Buxov, on the 
7th June 1792, ib. 268), they returned to London, 
where the wife and two daughters died soon after ; 


| —the remaining daughter married. The son ob- 


tained a lieutenancy in the Company's service, 
and returned to India, where he died (ib. 269). 
Professor De Morean (References, p. 18, of sepa- 
rate copy) says that Leybourn’s ‘ Mathematical 
Repository,’ New Series, vol. v., (London, 1830) 
contains an obituary of Dalby (mostly autobio- 
graphy). 

Strachey, too, informs us that Burrow left his 
translations to Dalby (Bij. Gan., p. 5). They 
consist of fair copies in Persian of Ata Allah’s and 
F yzee’s translations, of the Bija Ganita and Lila- 
vati respectively, with the English of each word 
written above the Persian. The words are trans- 
lated separately without any regard to the mean- 
ing of complete sentences. Strachey inferred, 
from many short notes which Burrow had written 
in the margin of his Bija Ganita, that Burrow had 
access to the original Sanscrit (probably by means 
of a Moonshee and a Pandit) and compared it with 
the Persian. Dalby allowed Strachey the use of 
Burrow’s copy, and so enabled him to supply de- 
ficiencies in his own (ibid., p. 5, note*). The use 
which Strachey made of Burrow’s papers will be 
seen on referring to pp- 35. 61. 63. 68. 72. 80. 85. 
and 89 of his ‘ Bija.’ 

The passage cited by Strachey, at p. 35, from 
Burrow seems to be text (compare Colebrooke, 


' Algebra, p- 167), and a reference to pp. 208—210 


of Colebrooke will authenticate another passage 
which Strachey has (p. 60) extracted from Bur- 
row. Colebrooke’s figures at p. 224 of his Algebra 








have the same import as the one which Strachey, 
at p. 68 of his Bija, has transeribed from Burrow, 
whose copy is thus, to a certain extent, again au- 
thenticated ; and on comparing pp. 72 to 79 of 
Strachey’s Bija (see the footnotes at those pages) 
with pp. 235 to 252 of Colebrooke’s Algebra we 
see the general conformity of Burrow's with other 
versions. The “ mutilated” rule of Burrow (Stra- 
chey, p. 79) may be the introductory portion of 
one of Colebrooke’s (p. 251). Burrow'’s first frag- 
ment of literal translation (Strachey, p. 74) seems 
more clear in its meaning than the corresponding 
portion of Colebrooke’s text (Alg., p. 239). 
There is an Index (Calcutta, 1835) to the first 
18 volumes of thé “ Asiatic Researches,” at the 
commencement of which the correspondences of 
every 50th page of the 4to edition with the 8vo 
ave given: i.e. for the volumes which are sup- 
posed to require them, viz. vols. iv, vii, viii, and xii. 
Vol. iii of the London 8vo Edition of 1799 re- 
quires them much more; but it does not purport 
(see preliminary advt.) to be a complete repre- 
sentative of the Calcutta 4to of 1792 : and, though 
(at pp. 404-5) it omits a letter of Burrow which 
appears at p. 140 of the 4to, it contains (pp. 436— 
149) Sir W. Jones's “ Preface to the Institutes of 
Hindu Law” which is not contained in the 4to. 
‘The name of Hunter does not occur in the above 
named Index, which may be, to some extent, im- 
perfect. I cannot find in vol. iii, 8vo, Sir W. 
Jones's “note” at p. 208 of the 4to. It is strange 
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likewise alluded to, and it is compared with the 
bare skin of Adam in paradise, In Se. 2., “a suit 
of buff” occurs in its ordinary acceptation. In 
the First Part of Henry IV., Act I. Se. 2., Prince 
Henry says: — 

« Ts not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance? ” 


To which Falstaff answers : 

“ How now, how now, mad wag? What, in thy quips 
and thy quiddities? What a plague have | to do with a 
buff jerkin?” 

Here Dr. Johnson, confirmed by Steevens, ex. 
plains the reference to be to sheriff's officers clad 
in buff. 

Buff has long been used as a cant expression to 
denote the bare skin of the upper part of the 
body, of that part which would be covered bya 
buff jerkin. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Ar- 
chaic and Provincial Words, states that buff signi- 
fies the bare skin in various dialects. In the 
Glossary of the Craven Dialect, buff is explained 
to mean “the skin,” with the example : “ They 
stripped into buff and began a worslin.” To 
worsle is to wrestle. Jamieson, in his Scoftish 
Dictionary, explains buff to mean skin, with the 
example, “stripped to the buff,” for stripped 


| naked. 


that the words “ Printed verbatim from the Cal- | 


cutta Edition, in Quarto” should appear on the 
title-page of vol. iii, 8vo. 


James Cocke, M.A., &e. | 


4. Pump Court, Temple, London, 


BUFF. 
(2™ S. ix. 5.3; x. 218.) 

In the Comedy of Errors, Act IV. Se. 2, the 
following passage occurs : — 

“ Adr. Where is thy master, Dromio? Is he well ? 

« Dro, S. No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell : 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel, 


A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough ; 
A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff.” 


Where Monck Mason has this note : — 


“The serjeants, in those days, were clad in buff, as 
Dromio tells us the man was who arrested Antipholus. 
Buff is also a cant expression for a man’s skin, which 
lasts him as his life. Dromio, therefore, calls buff an 
everlasting garment; and in pursuance of the quibble on 
the word buff he calls the serjeant, in the next scene, the 
* picture of old Adam,’ that is, of Adam before the fall, 
whilst he remained unclad.” 


Buff appears to be here used in its proper sense 
of a leather jacket. In the following scene, the 
‘‘calf’s skin,” or leather jacket of the jail officer is 


Jamieson has buffil, adj. “ ane buffil coit,” “ buf- 
fil belts,” with the remark, “This shews that the 
leather we now call buff was originally called 
buffil, or buffalo.” 

Johnson cites an instance of the word buffalo 
from Dryden. An earlier example occurs in 
Hudibras, Part IT. Cant. 1. v. 93. : — 

* So Spanish heroes with their lances 
At once wound bulls, and ladies’ fancies : 
And he acquires the noblest spouse 
That widows greatest herds of cows. 
Then what may I expect to do 
Who've quelled so vast a buffalo? 


” 


The word buff formerly signified a blow, whence 
came buffet and buffer; the latter denoting a 


| breakwater, or contrivance for receiving a blow. 
It was derived from the old French buffe, which 


seems to be connected with the French bouffer 
and bouffir, and the English puff. See Diez, 
Rom. Worterb., p. 75. 

From “buff” in the sense of blow, has been 
formed “ rebuff,” which Johnson explains to mean 
“ repercussion, quick and sudden resistance,” cit- 
ing the following passage of Milton : — 

eal ° ° : ; : To this hour 

Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft.” — Par. Lost, ii. 934. 


The word rebuff is now generally used, in a 
metaphorical sense, to signify the harsh and dis- 


, courteous refusal of an application for a favour. 
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VALUE OF MONEY. 
(2°42 S. ix. 503.) 


I am as little able to reply as your correspond- 
ent who asks me the question. I believe Lord 
Macaulay’s several estimates scattered through his 
History are as near the mark as may be: from a little 
correspondence with him on a kindred point I know 
that he had paid systematic attention to it, and 
could produce many references to rare authorities. 
The following considerations, put together merely 
for suggestion to those who have never attended 
to the subject, will show how many different 
meanings may be given to one phrase, or at least 
may be implied in the mode of using it. 

1. By the value of money is often meant its in- 
trinsic value at one time as compared with another. 
Thus, when the Norman kings coined their silver 
pence, 240 of them went to the pound of silver; 
which pound was what we still know as the pound 
troy, or near enough to it for this rough explanation. 
Accordingly, if shillings had then been coined, 20 
of them would really have been a pound weight. 
In our day, 66 shillings weigh a pound, when 
issued: but as they are not coined yp to value, 
the number would be less, if we were to take 
a silver standard, and begin coining upon it 
with due respect to the present price of gold 
against silver. Still there would be a creat dif- 
ference between our supposed standard shilling 
and the 20th part of a pound troy: and this sort 
of difference is sometimes referred to as furnishing 
the means of judging the comparative value of 
ancient and modern money. But it is clearly no 
index whatever of purchasing power, unless we 
suppose coin of one date bought by weight with 
coin of another. 

2. The value of money is often estimated by 
comparing the quantity of some one commodity 
which it would formerly buy with that which it 
would now buy. This is a true method of com- 
parison, so far as that one quantity is concerned : 
just as our last case is a true method, when we 
are only thinking of coin against coin. For ex- 
ample, it is recorded that in the times of the Nor- 
man kings, when a great part of the civil dist was 
levied in kind upon the people who were honoured 
by the king’s immediate neighbourhood, the king’s 
purveyors were satisfied to take fourpence as the 
composition for a fat sheep, fit for a king’s table. 
Probably the composition was below value, and 
the sheep did not contain nearly so much effective 
mutton as in our time. But if we say a shilling 
for the market price, meaning the 20th part of a 
pound of silver, and if we suppose a sheep to be only 
half what it is now, this would answer to buying 





the half of one of our sheep for three or four of 


our shillings, and would show that, as against 
mutton, the value of money was enormously 


greater than it is now; that is, the purchasing | 


power, 
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3ut take another article, books. We all know 
that a Bible to read may now be bought for eigh- 
teen pence, while no such thing could at one time 
be bought under several pounds. I speak of a 
book merely as something to read, without refer- 
ence to material or ornament. Accordingly, set- 
ting money against something to read, it appears 
that the value of money was formerly immensely 
less than now. 

3. But probably the question asked is—W hat was 
the average purchasing power of money ? What sort 
of command, for instance, would a hundred pounds 
give, as compared with what it would give now, if 
taken into the market to buy what was really wanted 
of all manner of goods. This is a very difficult 
question: and one which has never been answered 
on average actually made. It depended in part 
upon a person’s residence and station. A country 
farmer or proprietor, who bought little except of 
the produce of his neighbourhood, would make a 
given sum go much further than a retainer of the 
Court, who required expensive manufactures. 
This is the case now, to some extent: and was 
very much the case indeed in the time of Eliza- 
beth. And we can trace the alteration as it pro- 
ceeded. When Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, something 
more than a century ago, caught her brother 
giving away twenty pounds in charity, she ex- 
claimed “Charity begins at home! Twenty 
pounds would have bought me a complete suit of 
flowered silk, trimmings and all!” The dress 
alluded to would have cost, in our time, about 
the half of this. It is clear that the value of 
money, as compared with goods, will vary exceed- 
ingly with the character of the goods chosen for 
comparison : while the value of money, as com- 
pared with an average of commodities, will depend 
greatly upon the commodities supposed to be wanted. 

4. ‘There is yet another way in which the value 
of money is estimated; that is, by the degree of 
social importance attached to a given income. 
When persons find that in the time of James I. 
a country gentleman of a thousand a year was at 
least as likely to be thought of for a knight of the 
shire as one in our day of five times that income, 
they are very apt to suppose that this must imply 
money to have had five times the purchasing power 
which it has now. This, however, is a misconcep- 
tion: that is, the implication is a misconception, 
be the fact what it may. 

Nevertheless, it may be that this test is the best 
of the four. Social importance is that for which 
people desire to make money, taking mankind in 
the mass, far more than physical luxuries. If 
the average incomes of the different classes could 
be well ascertained, at the period in question, the 
comparison with our own time would perhaps give 
a better relative view of what money would do than 
any conclusions drawn from purchasing power. 

A. De Moraan. 
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CHANCELS. 
(2™ §. x. 68. 253.) 


I am very much disposed to agree with Mr. 
Hooper in his readings, to abandon the theory 
which supposes that the obliquity of the chancel 
depends on the spot where the sun rises on the 
day of the patron saint. At the same time, it 
would have been very satisfactory if he had in- 
formed us to what saint the church in question is 
dedicated ; in what spot the sun rises on the day 
of that saint, and what is the direction of the 
chancel. If such information were furnished by 
Mr. Hoorrr with respect to the church at Meop- 
ham, by W. L- Y. with respect to the parish 
church of Eastbourne, and by one or two other 
correspondents with respect to other churches, I 
am persuaded that the question would speedily be 
et at rest. For the present I will only observe 
that I have frequently heard the point of sunrise 
on the saint’s day assigned as a reason why the 
church — as a whole — should diverge from the 
true line of east and west. It quite con- 
ceivable that such should be the case ; but I can- 
not at all understand how any point assigned to 
the rising sun should account for the chancel 
being built in one line, and the rest of the church 
in another. 

If, as Mr. Hoover seems inclined to suppose, 
the divergence of the chancel was adopted for the 
purpose of introducing a symbol, we might cer- 
tainly expect to find the most marked examples 


1s 


of such divergence in churches of the time of 


King Edward IIL, for that was emphatically the 
age of architectural symbolisms; and there can 
be no doubt that the practice in question lasted 
only for a certain period. For instance, we should 
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certainly not expect to find a deviation from the | 
straight line in the ground plan of any church | 


older than the year 1200, either in England or on 
the Continent. And I am persuaded that no in- 
stance of such a deviation can be found in any 
church built in the style of Renaissance, of which 
St. Eustache at Paris may be taken as a model: 
but I very much doubt whether Mr. Hoorer is 
correct in supposing that the practice in question 
was confined within such narrow limits as the 
reign of Edward III. 
one instance —that of St. Mary Magdalen at 
Taunton — where a chancel deviating from the 


At all events I can adduce | 


line of the nave is to be found in a church of a |} 


later date. 
I quite agree with Mr. Hoorer in thinking 
that there are too many instances of deviation 


from a straight line to admit of the probability of 


its having been a mere blunder on the part of the 
builders. It was clearly done advisedly: and 
when I find a thing of this sort done advisedly in 
the best age of Gothic architecture, I should be 
slow to join with Mr. Hoorer in pronouncing it 
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to be an architectural defect. On the contrary, it 
appears to me to be a question well worth looking 
into, whether — as I suggested in a former com. 
munication — the deviation was not adopted on 
esthetic grounds, 

With respect to the church of Meopham, there 
is one point particularly to be noted. The devia. 
tion from a straight line is very considerable ; but 
until “the high pews and other incumbrances” 
were removed, it does not appear that any one 
was aware of it. Exactly the same thing occurred 
in the church of St. Mary Magdalen at Taunton, 
already adverted to. Some years ago the old pews 
were removed, the rood-loft was taken down, and 
then it was found that the chancel was not in 
straight line with the nave. I should be glad to 
know whether among the encumbrances removed 
at Meopham there was anything in the nature of 
a rood-loft to arrest the eye in passing from the 
nave to the chancel. I should also be curious tg 
enquire whether there may not be other cases, 
where the deviation of the chancel from the 
general line of the church remained unnoticed till 
it was exposed to view by the clearing out of en- 
cumbrances. P. S. Carey. 





Your correspondents, in accounting for the ob- 
liquity or divergence of the chancel, suggest two 
theories, either of which, if well-established, might 
answer the purpose. The alternative thus offered 
invites farther inquiry. Oneof the two theories, viz. 
that which supposes that the chancel is so turned 
as to point to the exact spot in the horizon where 
the sun rises on the day of the patron saint, may 
easily be put tothe test. The number of churches 
in which the chancel is not in a straight line with 
the nave is much greater than people are generally 
aware of; and if the clergyman of every parish 
would examine his own church, we should soon 
have ample materials to enable us to decide how 
far the rising of the sun on the day of the patron 
saint had anything to do with the matter. The 
other theory—that which supposes the divergence 
to symbolise the inclination of our Lord's head 
while hanging on the cross — does not admit of 
being tested in the same manner. But it would 
be interesting to ascertain whether there is any- 
thing to be found (in the way of allusion or other- 
wise) in support of this theory, in any work written 
before the year 1600. At all events, it is a theory 
that is in harmony with other architectural sym- 
bolisms ; for instance, in the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris, and in many absidal cathedrals, the painted 
windows on the north of the altar are of a more 
sombre hue than those on the south; and if you 
ask the reason, you are told that it is because our 
Saviour on the cross turned his face towards the 
left. Still it remains to be considered whether 
any such hypothesis as this can be taken as solving 
the whole of the question. If we examine the 
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symbolisms of Gothic architecture, I believe they 
will generally be found to coincide with some | 
esthetic principle. And I can readily suppose 
that when the architect — being a man of genius | 
—hit upon some arrangement that added to the 
effect of his building, he might find it answer his 
purpose not to propound his idea in the shape of 
a general rule, but to obtain for it the sanction of 
a symbolical meaning, P. S, Carey. 





THE DUKE’S WOUNDS AND SOBRIQUET “ THE 
BEAU.” 


(2™4 8. x. 268. 270.) 


Ihave made inquiries respecting this appella- 
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tion of a friend, who has favoured me with the | 


following reply : — 


“Thave never heard of the Duke's having been | 


generally known during the early part of his life 
by the name of ‘ The Beau;’ but before he be- 
came a public character he may have borne such 
a sobriquet without one’s hearing of it. Perhaps 
it may be satisfactory if I mention that once, to 
my own knowledge, on a particular occasion, he 
was called ‘ Beau Wellington’ under amusing cir- 
cumstances. It was during our operations in the 
South of France (1814), and some time between 
the battles of Orth¢és and Toulouse ; but whether 
at Aire on the Adour, or at some other place on 
our line of march, I cannot recollect. It so hap- 
pened that the Duke came out one morning with 
anew and somewhat smart neck-tie, an event 
which, like everything personal connected with 
the Commander-in-Chief down to the most minute 
particular, immediately became the head-quarters 
topic of the day, and the subject of much festi- 
vity. Dan M——, who was par excellence the 
head-quarters’ wag, and who in that character 
kept us all alive, bent upon turning the incident 
of the neck-tie to account, walked down the main 
street, and at length halted opposite an open win- 
dow at which a stafl-oflicer was standing and 
looking out. To him Dan audibly addressed the 
inquiry, ‘Have you seen Beauv Wextinaton to- 
day?’ The point of the joke was that, as Dan 
very well knew, in that identical apartment, at the 
window of which stood the staff-oflicer, was ‘ Beau 
Wellington’ himself, who of course heard the 
question. I need hardly add that not a man at 
head-quarters would have ventured on such a 
joke, save and except the privileged Dan. I re- 
member few things about the Duke, except such 
as have appeared in print; but I never saw this. 
Yours, &c.” 


So far my friend. I think it by no means im- 


possible that the appellation “ Beau Wellington = 
may partly have been used in allusion to some 
such earlier sobriquet as that to which Q. F. G. 
Paut Pry. | 


refers. 
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In reply to the two questions that appear in your 
number of “N. & Q.” of the 6th, one headed “ the 
Duke's Wounds,” the other “the Beau,” I can eall 
to mind, in answer to the first of these queries, one 
oceasion on which the Duke was hit. It was at 
Salamanca by a spent ball which struck him on 
the leg, creating a contusion. He took no notice 
of this till the action was over, when, reminded of 
it by the pain, he cursorily named the circume 
stance. It did not prevent him from continuing 
at the head of the column of the Light and First 
Division through a long and rapid night march in 
pursuit of the enemy to the ford of Huerta on the 
River Tormes. 

His sobriquet of “the Beau” was familiar as 
household words to those around him. It origi- 
nated in his being the neatest and best dressed 
man in his army. There was at that time a gal- 
lant, high-spirited, active, hawk-eyed, and distin- 
guished look about him which marked the leader, 


| and betokened the character and genius of the 


man. 
I never remember to have heard the other so- 
briquet alluded to as “Old Douro.” I think the 


| statement to be an error, or I should have become 





acquainted with the name in the course of six 
campaigns I had the honour and happiness to 
serve under him. Besides, at the period spoken 
of, nobody looked on him as old, and no one would 
have ventured at any time to take the liberty of 
applying the word to him in a familiar sense. 
SeNEX. 


[The friend who supplied us with the information re- 
specting the Duke’s sobriquet of “Old Douro” (ante, p. 
231.) again assures us that, on joining head-quarters in 
the spring of 1813, he found the said sobriquet in common 
use, and received that explanation of it which he has al- 
ready given. “It is very possible,” writes our friend, 
“that those ‘around’ the Duke, i.e. those who were con- 
tinually about his person, may not have ‘ventured’ to 
employ such a ‘familiar’ term as ‘Old Douro ;’ and that 
they may have preferred designating their Chief, more 
ceremoniously and deferentially, as ‘the Beau.’ But into 
that select and deferential circle I had not the entrée; 
which probably is the reason why I never heard the 
Duke called ‘Beau’ except on one occasion. Surely 
Senex, whom I honour as an Old Peninsular, and who 
appears to have seen much more of peninsular service 
than I did, cannot mean to say that the bulk of our 
peninsular forces, regimental officers and common sol- 
diers, were in any sense indisposed and unaccustomed 
to speak of their illustrious Commander in terms of 
familiarity ?’ ] 





Copex Srvarticus (2™ S. ix. 274. 329.) — Dr. 
Tischendorf has just published “ Notitia Editionis 
Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici.” This MS. disco- 
vered early last year at the convent of St. Cathe- 
rine in Mount Sinai, and supposed to be the oldest 


| copy of the Greek Testament extant (written 


about the middle of the fourth century), is to be 
published in 1862 in two editions, one in facsimile 








and one in ordinary type.* Dr. T. gives a very 
interesting account of it in his Notitia, with spe- 
cimens of the text and its important readings, 
Among others it omits Mark xvi. 9—20, John 
vii. 53. to viii. 11., and 1 John v. 7. 
28. it has “the church of God,” and in 1 Tim. iii. 
16. “who was manifested.” The edition of the 
New Testament portion for general use will be 
published at a price which will bring this ines- 
timable treasure within the reach of all students. 
The Notitia contains a beautiful facsimile of the 
original of part of Luke chap, xxiv. B. H. C. 


Lorp Nerson anp Lapy Hamirton (2™ §. 
ix. 427.) — See Blackwood'’s Magazine for March 
and April last for a perfect vindication of our 
immortal hero from the charges of Southey, Lord 
Brougham, Captain Brenton and others, with re- 
ference to Caraccioli. Furr. 


Barm ano Yeast (2 S. x. 229. 298.) — Barm 
is, I think, a provincialism peculiar to the Mid- 
land Counties. In Norfolk, from whence I write, 
a Jabourer would not, I should suppose, know what 
barm meant. G. W. M. 


Paintine at Tatton Hants. (2°¢ S. x. 248.) — 
The letters “S. I. C.” stand, I think, for St. Tago 
Compostella, an | the portrait represents a knight 
of St. James of Compostella. Joun WItniams. 

Arno’s Court. 


MS. Lire or Dr. Grorcre Hicxes (2™ S., x. 
268.) — Although unable to give Mr. Yrowei. 
any information into whose hands the above MS. 
has fallen, I take leave to say he will find in a 
volume of sermons written by Dr. William Hop- 
kins, and published by Dr. Hickes in 1708, a life 
of the former divine by the latter. In this life 
are many interesting anecdotes of Dr. Lickes 
himself. Dr. Hopkins was a prebendary of the 
Worcester Cathedral when Dr. Hickes was pro- 
moted to the deanery ; and there sprung up be- 
tween them the closest intimacy and enduring 
friendship. At the anniversary of the Worcester 
Architectural Society, presided over by Lord 
Lyttelton, held at this time last year, a paper was 
read by a member upon the character of these 
worthies. M. Gurren. 

Worcester. 

Mitton on Toe Untvensity Carrer (2™ S. x. 


155.) —I have only just met with N. T.’s com- 
munication headed “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” in 


which he says “I confessed myself unable to make | 


of the “lines on the Cambridge Carrier.” 
[ beg to inform N. T. that I had not, and supposed 
no one had, any doubt about the meaning of 


” 
sense 


[* Since this was in type, we have seen it stated by 
The Daily Telegraph’s Correspondent at St. Petersburgh 
that the first volume has just been published. — Ep, “ N, 
& Q.”)} 


In Acts xx. | 
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“more weight” in Hobson's mouth ; the difficulty 
with them lying in the poet's remark, “ As he were 
prest to death.” Of this [ offered two solutions, 
and N. T. has not offered any. Tuos. Kricurzey, 


Parisi or Paruissm (2"¢ S. x. 226.)— 

“Les habitants du Barrois sont nommés Barisienses, 
comme ceux de Paris Parisienses. Or, le Barrois était |g 
frontiere qui séparait la Lorraine de la Champagne. Le 
territoire des Parisiens était aussi une frontiére qui s¢ pa- 
rait les Senones et les Carnutes des Silvanectes, la Gaule 
Celtique de la Gaule Belgique. 11 est certain que toutes 
les positions géographiques dont les noms se composent 
du radical Bar ou Par sont situées sur des frontitres, ]] 
faudrait done en conclure que Parisii et Barisii signifient 
habitants de frontitres, et que la peuplade admise chez les 
Senones ne dut son nom de Parisit qu'a son établissement 
sur la frontiére de cette nation.” 

So at least says M. V. Deale his Récherches 
sur le Culte d’Tsis chez les Parisiens, as extracted 
at p. 82. vol. viii. of the Bibliothéque de Poche par 
une Société de Gens de Lettres, &e. Under “ Curi- 
osités Philologiques,” same work and same vol. 
p. 94. same section, gives this, sub verb. : — 

“Cocagne. L’indigo n'a commencé & étre connu en 
France que vers la fin du seizigme sitcle. Jusqu’alors on 
y teignait en bleu avec des coques de pastel (the hulls of 
the woad?): c'est 4 la culture et au commerce du pastel que 
le Pp ys de Lauragnais ont le nom de pays de 
cause du grand nombre de coques qui s’y faisaient, et des 
bénéfices considérables qu’on en retirait, Cocagne s‘eeri- 
vait autrefois Coquaigqne. 


, 
Cocaqne, a 


“ Li pais si a non Coquaigne, 
Ki plus i dort plus i gaaigne, 
C’est le fabliau de Coquaigne.” 
The couplet is perhaps a proverb. 
** Le pays se nome Coquaigne, 
Qui plus y dort plus il gagne.” 
Cockney is of course a man of Coquaigne (Co- 
queney or Coqney being likely the older form) ; 
so we may suppose le pays de Lauragnais is really 
the old Cockney-country, and not anywhere within 
the sound of Bow-bells: but the wary member of 
a society of French “gens de lettres” has not 
given his authority, and has not signed his name, 
not yet know what manner of man it 
is who has pierced into the soul of this Pick- 
wickian mystery C. D. L. 


Guernsey MArKet puint wrrnout Mownsy: 
Mr. Sternenson at Suarp Fetes (2™ S. x. 230.) 
—If your correspondent J. H. will turn to Mr. 
Duncan's pamphlets on Currency, he will find 
full particulars of the Guernsey market, and how 
it was built without money. A similar instance 
of an issue of paper based upon labour may be 
adduced. Mr. Stephenson, when carrying the 
railway over Shap Fells in Cumberland, found his 
workmen and navvies so far removed from shops, 
that he was obliged to organise a well-managed 
truck system; and instead of leaving them to the 
mercies of a chance collection of hucksters, whose 
sole inducement to the speculation must have been 
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enormous profit, he bought in supplies of neces- 
saries, Which were retailed at prices which merely 
covered expenses, his object being the accommo- 
dation of his men, and not commercial remunera- 
tion. He farther issued a paper money, which 
paid the wages, and was received in these shops 
in payments. ; 

The Indian railways might adopt this plan 
with advantage, r.@, 

Lenctuy Incumpencirs (2° S. x. 76.) — The 
following paragraph, which appeared in the Preston 
Chronicle of Oct. 6, 1860, is, I think, worth a 
place in “N. & Q.” The two rectories named 
are in Lancashire : — 

“Lone IncumBENCcIEs. — The present rector of Cros- 
ton, the Rev. Streynsham Master, was appointed to that 
living in 1798, sixty.two years ago. He then succeeded 
his father, who was inducted to the rectory in May, 
1759, so that the two rectors, father and son, have pos- 
sessed the incumbency above a hundred and one years. 
The Rev. R. R. Rothwell, rector of Sefton, was appointed 
to that benefice in the year 1801, 59 years since. He suc- 
ceeded his father, who was nominated to the rectory in 
January, 1763. He and his father have therefore held 
the appointment ninety-seven years.” 

PRESTONIENSIS. 

Several have been named in “N. & Q.” The 
tev. Benj. Rudge above mentioned is another 
instance, and the rector of my own parish (Lee, 
SE.) has held the living fifty-seven years, and 
performed part of the service until within the last 
four or five years. He is now nearly ninety years 
of age. I’, B. Rerron. 
Lee, S.E. 


The following remarkable instances of clerical 


longevity, which I have met with in Walker's Se- | 
lections from the ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ vol. iv. | 


p. 299 


9., deserve, I think, to appear in “ N. & Q.”: 
_ “1753, Dee. 22. Rev. Mr. Braithwaite, of Carlisle 
[died] aged one hundred and ten. He had been one 
hundred years in the Cathedral, having commenced sing- 
ing boy in the year 1652.” 

“1763. Rev. Peter Alley (Rector of Donamow, Ireland, 
seventy-three years), [died] in the one hundred and 
eleventh year of his age. He did his own duty till within 
a few days of his death; he was twice married, and had 
thirty-three children.” 

ABHBA. 

Rev. P. RosennaGen (2™ S. viii. 10; x.216.)— 
The following notice of this gentleman, certainly not 
a flattering one, which I have just stumbled upon 
at p. 680. of the Town and Country Magazine for 
1776, will probably interest your correspondents 
who have recently been making inquiries respect- 
ing him : — 

“ Ertract ofa Lette r from Paris. 

“We have a phenomenon here, an English parson, 
the descendant of a German minister. His name is 
R—s—hn—gen. He was chaplain to an English regi- 
ment; but being a very active man and abusive writer 
on the side of opposition, he found himself under the 
hecessity of retiring, and commenced chevalier d'indus- 
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trie at large. He was not unacquainted with the finesses 
at play, and availed himself of them upon every occasion. 
However, as this commerce is not the most certain in the 
world, he found it expedient to extend his credit upon 
paper to a very considerable amount. When the bills 
became due, he sought refuge in the Verge of the court; 
but even here his liberty became perilous, and he judged 
it prudent to make a trip to the Continent. He went to 
the south of France, and sojourned for a considerable time 
at Lyons; here it was necessary to call his adroitness 
into play, by which, under the sanction of Mrs. P .. .t 
(Lady L—g—n—+’s mother), who was his patroness, and 
with whom he lived on the strictest intimacy for some time, 
his hours glided in ease and luxury. But a disagreeable 
discovery of an operation at Lansquenette induced him 
to quit that city a la fourdine, and to repair to this me- 
tropolis. He had not been here long before he made ac- 
quaintance with Madame L-—, who being upon the 
haut ton of demireps, she was caressed by persons of the 
first rank. Her house is now the belle assemblée of first- 
rate ladies of ber complexion, and wherever they resort 
the men will go. Cards form the greatest part of the en 

joyment of these parties. Deep play is the word every 
night; the ladies fleece their male friends with impunity, 
and the parson has a fellow-feeling. Besides, as he is a 
scholar, and a man of address, he easily ingratiates him- 
self with his countrymen, who think themselves honoured 
to be introduced to a real marquis and ah imaginary 
countess. Clericus has been very successful in these pur- 
suits for some time, as an English baronet and a Welch 
*squire can testify. Notwithstanding these nocturnal re- 
vels, R is seen every forenoon reading his Tacitus in 
the Thuilleries or the Palais Royal, with as much gravity 
and composure, as if the whole night had been devoted to 


study.” 
R. P. R. 
Wattruam Assey (2™ §, x. 189. 239.) — For 
farther information respecting this abbey, Norsa 
had better consult the Register now preserved in 
the Brit. Mus. MSS. Harl. 3697. It was compiled 
A.D. 1371. A. 3. 





Carapoc Freicurras, etc. (2" S, x. 251.) — 
I wish I was able to give more satisfactory answers 
to Nep Ausnep’s Queries ; but I have little to add 
to my last communication. Caradoc Freichfras, 
Earl of Hereford, and one of the Knights of King 
Arthur's Round Table, was father of Loddoca, 
whose daughter Khiengar was mother of Tudor 
Trevor (the extra tribe of Wales). His father 
was Ynyrap Cadfach, descended from Cadell Deu- 
rullug, King of Powys. ‘Tudor Trevor married 
Gwladys, daughter of Howel Dda, who lived in 
940. Rhys-ap-Maengrech and Nefydd Hardd 
were of a later date. Nefydd, or the handsome, 
was chief of Nant Conwy, and lived 1135. His 
arms were the same as C. Freichfras, but reversed, 
and his descendants were reduced to plebeians for 
the murder of Itwal ap Owen Gwynedd. I can- 
not find a Price, descended from Caradoc, in 
Davies's Display of Heraldry, vor do I believe 
that any genealdgy is mentioned in Davies's 
Welsh and Latin Dictionary. I would reter Nep 
Ausnep to Enderbie’s Cumbria Triumphans tor 
information concerning Belinus, Brennus, &c., as 
it would require too diffuse a Note to enter upon 
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the subject. Belli, King of Britain's arms, were 
undoubtedly az. 3 crowns or, in pale, as'were those 
of Bran-ap-Llyr, King of Britain. 
FE. C. 

Prouipition or Marriages (2™ S. x. 267.)— 
o. Be 
riages at certain seasons was at any time part of 
the canon law, adding that he can find no canon 
to that effect. 

Marriages in Lent were prohibited by the 
Council of Laodicea (c. 52.)——Labb, vol. i. p. 1505. 

By the Council of Eanham held a.p. 1008 or 
1009 in the reign of King Ethelred IL, 


GRESFORD. 


“ Ordeals, oaths, and marriages are forbidden on high 
festival days, and on the regular Ember days: and from 
Advent till the Octaves of Epiphany, and from Septua- 
gesima till fifteen days after Easter.”—(Concil. Gimen- 
hense ; Wilkins’s Concil., vol. i. p. 286.) 

In the original the” word “ marriages” is ex- 
pressed by “ pikunza,” which is translated “ ma- 
trimonium ” by Spelman and Wilkins, and “ mar- 
riages” by Johnson and Thorpe. Whether it 
might not bear a slightly different translation 
may be respectfully doubted ; but the discussion 
would be, for obvious reasons, unsuited to your 
pages. Joun Turvrr. 


Harca (2™ §S, x. 107. 197.) — Allow me to 
bring to the notice of J. A. Py. and P. S. C. the 
instance of the hamlet of Ham and Hatch, halt- 
way between Richmond and Kingston, Surrey. 
Ham is a large straggling village, with many man- 
sions and smaller houses built round Ham Com- 
mon. Entering the Common from the south (or 
Kingston) side, by a turnpike-road, you pass 
through a gate. This is a common, and not a 
turnptke-gate. A house adjoins the gate, and cut 
upon a stone above the door are the words “Erected 
by the Inhabitants of Ham and Hatch” (no date, 
but a house of very considerable age). I (yes- 
terday) asked the old lady who lives in this house, 
and who attends to the gate, where Hatch was ? 
when she replied that her house was Hatch; and 
on my repeating the question in another form, she 
said “ J am the Hatch to the Hamlet of Ham.” Im- 
mediately adjoining this gate is the Pound for 
cattle illegally turned out, or trespassing on the 
Common. 


This word, so frequently met with in country 
places, has for years past courted my inquiry as 
to its local and usual import. I think it may be 
almost always traced to this original application, 
viz. though there may be no vestige of a gate or 
barrier left, there has, for perhaps many years 
before, been a gate marking the entrance into a 
road, or right of way, for carriages or saddle- 
horses, or both, through what had been for a 
length of time common land, but had become en- 
tirely or partially enclosed. 
cases is, or was, almost invariably without a lock, 
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inquires whether the prohibition of mar- | 


C. T. | 





[2™4 8. X. Ocr. 20. %9, 


| or, when with a ‘lock, watched by a man, woman, 


or child, who could not refuse open passage. Such 
a gate was and (in some rural corners of our 
island) is called a “marc.” Of this usage in- 
stances enough occur in various parts of the 
country ; but let it be noted that the term never 
is applied to a turnpike or to any gate at which 
there is a legal demand of toll. I beg to suggest 
that there is close affinity between this word and 
“hatch,” as used for the passage of the chicken 
from its enclosure within the egg.* May not the 
root of the word be rather sought in Anglo-Saxon 
than in French? Doubtless one or more of your 
learned correspondents can afford a conclusive yes 
or no. S. C. Freeman, 


Erymonoaciss (2"¢ S. x. 226.) —The Society 


Sor the Study of the Modera Languages, at Berlin, 


is very indebted to Mr. W. B., from Edinburgh, 
for his translating with so much taste the etymo- 
logical treatises of the Society, found in Herrig’s 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
(vol, xxvi. pp. 188, 189. and 389—390.) ; but in 
his ardour of translating, Mr. W. B. has forgotten 
to mention the source from which he has drawn 
his etymological knowledge. F. A. Lxo. 

Berlin, October 2, 1860. 

Simply as an ingenious speculation it is worthy 
of record that some have seen in the word ele- 
mentum traces of the first three letters, l-m-n, in 
some lost Italian alphabet. We constantly speak 
of the very abe or alphabet of a science. The 
ancient Italians, according to the ingenious specu- 
lation to which I have referred, in like manner 
spoke of the elementa of a subject. Perhaps the 
root of elementum is the same as that of olere, &c. 

W.C. 

Stanc Names or Corns (2™ 8. x. 237. 295.)—I 
have often heard the word scio used as meaning a 
sovereign. This is not in Mr. Hotten’s work. 
Perhaps some one can give its derivation ? 

G. W. M. 

Brste pAtep 1495 (2° S. x. 170.) —I possess 
a Bible similar to Miss Rattenbury’s. The Old 
Testament has the date 1594; the New, 1495. 

H. A. J. 

Cuarnock’s “Loyauty, or Invasion Derratep” 
(24 S. x. 229.)— The scene of this tragedy is 
laid at Carlisle Castle, in the reign of Egbert, 
king of England, and Alaric, king of the Picts. 
The subject of the play is a traitorous attempt of 
one of Egbert’s subjects to bring about an inva- 
sion by the Pictish king. ‘There is no copy of the 


| play in the British Museum. John Charnock was 


The gate in such | 


also author of the History of Marine Architecture ; 
Life of Lord Nelson; Rights of a Free People, &¢. 
R. S. CHarnocx. 

Gray’s Inn. 


* It the ship-term hatchway. 
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Currton or Leraguton Bromswoxrp (2" 5. ix. 


364. 411.) — 

“The D’Arcy family probably had the estates. Lord 
D’Arey’s daughter, by a second marriage, married Sir 
Gervas Clifton, who was created by writ Lord Clifton of 
Bromswold, in 1612 (9 James I.). In 1673, this barony 
had descended to Catharine Clifton, Lady O’Brien, Ear! 
Darnley sits in Parliament in right of this English ba- 
rony (Lords’ Journals, vol. xii. p. 629.; see “Cruise on 
Dignities.”) — Note at p. 20. of Notices and Remains of 
the Family of Tyrwhitt, §c., “ printed, not published.” 

J. SANsom. 





Curver (2 S. x. 67, &e.)—As another instance 
of this word being used to signify well-done, well- 
born, well-bred, of a fine or nice form, I recollect 
having a mare with a foal by her side in a mea- 
dow in the month of May, when an itinerant 
horse-breeder, travelling from Norfolk, visited my 
homestead. On seeing the dam and foal, he said, 
with allusions to its points of breeding, “ That's a 
very clever colt indeed, sir.” As the foal was but 
amonth old, and had shown skill in nothing but 
just keeping its hide well distended, the Norfolk 
man’s meaning must have been, that the foal’s 
were promising. Both mare and foal 
S. C. Freeman, 


’ 


“ points ” 
were nearly thoroughbred. 
Tue Sinews or War (2”' §, ix. 103., &c.) — 

“L’argent, Monsieur, c’est : ‘ ‘ . 
Le nerf de la guerre? L’adage est bien vieux.” 
F. Bungence, Trois Sermons sous Louis XV., 
tom. iii. 123. Paris, 1854, 3° edition. 
4. 6. 
Puorocrarus or Erers Marsrirs (2° S. x. 
248.)—In reply to the inquiry of N. as to whe- 
ther the Elgin Marbles have been photographed, 
I beg to state that about two montbs since, Messrs. 
Cadart, of No. 3. Rue St. Fiacre, Paris, informed 
me of their intention to publish at an early period 
a series of photographs from casts of the Elgin 
Marbles. I may mention that the same publishers 
have produced a very interesting and well-exe- 
cuted series of photographs of ancient medals and 
gems, forming a book or album of several sheets, 
at the price of one and a half francs each sheet. 
A. B. 
Centenarranism (2™ §. x. 15.) —J. R. M. D., 
who has “ serious doubts whether there is an in- 
stance of any human being having completed his 
hundredth year in modern times,” may have those 
doubts removed. Mrs. A. Baillie, sister of Joanna 
Baillie, lately completed her hundredth year. 
This lady is living, I believe, at Highgate or 
Hampstead. This instance, too, occurs in the 
class of “gentry,” among whom J. R. M. D. says 
no alleged case of such longevity occurs. II. A. Jy 
T.S., Aurnor or “Seconp Part or Pirerim’s 
Procress ” (2™ §, x. 216.) —If Mr. Orror will 
turn to “N. & Q.” 1 §. xi. 342. and 376., he will 


find these initials upon the titles of two works, of 
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contemporary date with his Pilgrim's Progre 88, 
entitled Youth's Comedy and Youth's Tragedy. 
There is another poetical tract in the British 
Museum: A Yoke for the Roman Bulls, by 7. S. 
ito. S. Speed, 1666. These all beara strong family 
resemblance ; and if Lowndes, following Bindley’s 
Catalogue, is right, they are the works of one 
Thomas Sherman, most likely a Dissenter, in 
which case we are safe in referring the Query 
back to Mr. Orror for confirmation and farther 
elucidation. J. O. 


Deere Famizy (2™ 8. x. 230.) — In answer to 
your correspondent P. P. P., I can state that on a 
seal of John Deere of Cowbridge, 1819, the arms 
appear to be “party per chevron, sable and argent, 
three griffins’ heads erased.” Crest, “a griflin’s 
head erased.” 

There are several wills of the family in Llan- 
daff registry. C.D. 


. 

SENTINEL Stars (2™ S. x. 88.) —Is not Camp- 
bell’s line == 

“ And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky,”— 
a mistake in terms? Do the sentinels set the 
watch? Is it not the general who, by the proper 
routine, sets the watch, and the watch which 
places the sentinels? 1 know nothing of these 
matters, but my ear refuses the phrase of a sen- 
tinel setting any watch, unless indeed, in his 
private capacity, he should set his own. M. 


Union 1s Strenetu (2 §S. x. 190.)—* Vis 
unita fortior” is the motto of the Earl of Mount- 
cashel. Wa. Reyp. 

Also of the following families: Flood: Hales: Hos- 
ken: Lidwell: Moore. See Elvin’s Jland-book of Mot- 
toes. | 

Do GerMans possess Wir? (2™ S. x. 224.)— 
The article reminds me of Porson’s Epigram : — 

“ These Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
They know no more metre 
Than Paul did or Peter; 
Except perhaps Hermann, 
And Hermann’s a German!” 

NatuanarEt Lioyp (2" §S. x. 248.) —Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, D.C.L., 1696, son of 
Sir Richard Lloyd, Knt., Chancellor of Durham, 
and Dean of the Arches. Admitted to the Mas- 
tership of Trinity Hall June 20, 1710, he resigned 
it Oct. 1, 1735. See Nichols’s Jilustrations of 
Literature (viii. 576.), and Catalogue of Oxford 
Graduates. “Aruevs. 

Dublin. 


Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, son of Sir Richard Lloyd, 
M.P. for the city of Durham, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Durham, and Dean of the Arches, 
was himself Judge Advocate General in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and Master of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
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bridge (1710-35). He was uaa: however, 
an Oxonian, having been first a member of Lin- 
coln College, and subsequently a Fellow of All 
Souls. He took the degrees of B.C.L. in 1691 
and D.C.L. in 1696. His portrait occurs among 
the seventeen worthies and benefactors of Lincoln 
College in the Oxford Almanack for 1743. 

E. H. A. 

Excommunication (2" §. x. 117.) — 


“ Thus, in Scotland at this day, that Man that dares 
give or sell Meat or Drink to any that the Priest and his 
Lay-Elders have excommunicated and horn’d, that dar- 
ing Man shall be serv’d with the same Sauce, and be ex- 
communicated and horn’d; and then his own Father and 
Mother (I know it of my own Knowledge, for many years 
when I quartered there) dares not give him a bit of Bread, 
to save his Life: but the horn’d Man has no remedy but 
to fly out of the Kingdom of Scotland, or starve, or stand 
on the Stool of Repentance in the open Church, and be- 
wail his Offences against Holy Kirk.” —“ Priestcraft,” 
Works of Mr. Edmind nan keringill, late Rector of All 
Saints in Colchester (vol. iii. p. 38.), London, 1716, 8vo. 


G. N. 
Pencuy Writina (2™ 8. x. 57. 255.) —'The 
letter of your valued correspondent Pror. De 


Moragax, as to the period at which black-lead was | 


introduced, induces me to mention that I have 
very recently had in my hands a charter of King 
Hen. VIII, dated 26th Dec. 1544, in which the 
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ornamental letters and flourishes at the head have | 


evidently been drawn out before being finally 
committed to ink, with something which has the 
appearance of lead or lead-pe cil. The trac sing 
is very distinguishable, and under a mé ugnifying 
glass it shines as lead or lead-pencil would do. 
W. Beamonr. 
Warrington. 


Tavus (2™ S. x. 227.) — We have the verb fiave 
or fave in common use in the Dorset dialect. Mr. 
Barnes, in his Glossary, gives it thus : — 

“Tiave (Cornish, tarving, struggling; N. C. 
exert one’s self violently; 
with great energy. 
mother.’ ” 


tave), to 
to struggle or move one’s limbs 
* The chile did tiave zoo to goo to his 


Ravin and favin is a frequent alliteration, ex- 
pressive of anxious struggles, either in delirium 
or otherwise. Would “ getwefan (Anglo-Saxon), 
to dote, rave, fail” (Bosworth) be improbably its 
derivation ? 

By-the-bye, what is the authority of Bailey as 
an etymologist ? I have very often been unable 
to verify his derivations, and have sometimes been 
led to fancy that he had invented a Teutonic or 
Gaelic word for the occasion. C. W. Bineuam. 


Curtpren’s Drama (2 §S. x. 168.) — The 
authorship of the above, which Sr. Swrrarn is 
anxious to know, I am afraid is a mystery, and 


trust for the sake of the author's reputation it ms Ly 
The words, howev er, are nearly a 
In Sr. Swirxsin’s 


ren tli 1 SO. 


below. version, rhyme — so 











attractive to children — is not adhered to. Loose 
though that rhyme be, it is still preserved in the 
following version. I hope your valuable space 
will be better occupied in future. 
“ Gentleman. Madam, to thee I humbly bow and bend, 
Lady. Sir, 1 take you not to be my friend. 
Gentleman. Why, Madam, why? Did I ever do you 
any harm? 
Lady. You saucy coxcomb, get you gone! 
Gentleman. A coxcomb, madam! I defy that name; 
That name deserves a stab, you saucy dame. 
Lady. A stab, Sir, is the least I fear; 
Appoint the place, and I'll meet you there. 
Gentleman. Across the water at the hour of five, 
I'll meet you there as sure as you're alive. 
[ He turns to leave. | 
Lady. Stop, stop, Sir, interrupting your discourse 
Of so much anger, and so little force, 
Would you not like a lady both fair and young, 
Who can speak the great Greek and the Italian tongue? 
Gentleman, Oue tongue, madam, is enough for me, and 
too much for you; 
So I'll take a sword and stab you through. 
| He does so. } 
And rather than I'll be governed by a wife, 
This sword shall end my wretched life. 
. [ Stabs himself.)" 
M 


This fragmentary dialogue given by your cor- 
respondent is a portion of one of those loose un- 
connected dramatic exhibitions played by the 
Mummers, the whole of which might probably be 
collected in those parts of the country where the 
custom has not become obsolete. As doubtless 
the tradition of these rude verses has always been 
oral, the versions will slightly differ. I give one 
as nearly as my memory serves me, though pro- 
bably it may lack a line or two: — 

“ He. Madam, to thee I humbly bow and bend, 

She. Kind Sir, 1 take thee not to be my friend. 

He. Why, Madam, why? did I ever do you any harm? 

She, Yes, yes, you saucy coxcomb, get you gone. 

He, Coxcomb! Madam, I defy that very name; 

Step to me equally as the same. 
She. Well, Sir, would you not like a wife so charming 
and so young, 
One that could talk Greek, Latin, and Italian tongue? 
He. Before I would be governed by a wife, 
I'll take this sword, and end thy wretched life. 
[ Draw s, and stabs her. | 
She’s gone! she’s gone! I'll vow it to be true ; 
And since she’s gone, alas! I must go too.” 
[ Stabs himself.) 
ABRACADABRA. 


Quoration rrom Dr. Cuatmers (2 5S. x. 


| 267.) — The passage inquired for by your cor- 





respondent occurs in substance, although not 
quite literally, in chapte r 8th of Christian and 
Economic olity of a Nation, Collected Works, 
vol. xiv. p. 314. ‘The subject was a favourite one 
with Dr. C., and the same thought is brought up 
in other parts of his writings, e.g, in Use and 
Abuse of Lite rary and Ecclesiastical Endowments, 
Part I. Chap. I., Works, xvii. 68. J. i. 
Glasgow. 


[2=4 S. X. Ocr. 20, 60, 
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Wire-BsaTeERS AND THE SkimmincTon (2"¢ 8S. 
x, 185. 258.)—In Hudibras, Part IL., Canto 2., J. 
H. Van Lenner will find the description of some- 
thing very like his Thier-jagen. In England, 
however, as W. C. observes, this kind of exhibi- 
tion was not reserved exclusively for the punish- 
ment of wife-beaters. Recourse was had to it 
in other cases of conjugal delinquency, such, for 
instance, as infidelity in the husband, or the wife 
wearing the breeches. 

I must, however, observe that there is in Hudi- 
bras one peculiar element that I do not find in the 
Thier-jagen,—a woman and a man sitting astride 
back to back on a horse, the woman from time 
to time belabouring the man over her shoulder 
with a ladle or skimming-dish. In Hogarth's 
Prints from Hudibras there is an illustration of 
this scene, entitled, “ Hupipras encounters the 
Sximmincton.” In Somersetshire I have more 
than once witnessed the same sort of procession, 
and it there used to be called “ Riding Skim- 
micking.” — I have not heard of anything of the 
sort of late years. If not already obsolete, the 
practice will probably ere long give way before 
the civilisation that we are so proud of, one cha- 
racteristic feature of which is, that, while it leaves 
ample scope to skulking vice, it suppresses every 
demonstration that can jar upon the nerves of 
the fastidious. P. S. C. 


DepicaTions To THE Derty (2™* S. x. 217. 


258.) —I may add to the numerous instances al- | 


ready given one from a book entitled G2conomia 
Moralis Clericorum, Louvain, 1653, 12mo0. which 
contains, in Leonine verse, a variety of sound in- 
junctions to priests who have female servants in 
their family, and to such of them as may have 
temptations to intemperance, &e. ‘The dedication 
in question is as follows : —- 
“ Auctor se suaque 
Omnia 
DEO O. M. 
Dicat, Conse- 
cratque, 
Quid autem habes quod non accepisti ? 
1 Cor. 4. ergo, 
Soli Deo honor et gloria. 1 Tim. 1. 
Qui mihi dictavit, sacro qui numine favit, 
Hocce poema meo, consecro, meque Deo. 
Me Deus exaudi, tibi do, non dogmata laudi 
Post vite stamen, Te mihi confer, Amen.” 
° pe 


West Derby. 


Bracton (2°? S. x. 208. 256.)— Henry de 
Bracton was one of the Justices in Eyre for Not- 
tingham and Derby in 29 Edw. IIIf. Also, for 
Northumberland, Westmorland, Cumberland, and 
Lancaster in 30 Edw. III. 

He would be called “ Justiciarius in itinere,” or 
“ Justiciarius” simply. 

It does not appear that he was a Judge of cither 
Bench — King’s Bench, or Common Bench, J. G. 


| 


Duxe or Newcastir's Famiiy (2"4 S. x. 229.) 
—That good street “Clinton Place,” New York, 
was so called in respect to Governor Clinton, a 
genuine Knickerbocker, and one of the worthiest 
men of his generation. 

Such descent is honour enough, without re- 
sorting to the new “notion” of connexion with a 
“ Newcastle.” The old governor built on granite ; 
some of his successors build “ castles in the air.” 

The land on which Clinton Place was built 
came through the family of Lord Southampton. I 
have seen the deeds. R. L. 


Wirty Ccasstcan Quotations (2"¢ S. x. 178., 
&e.) — 

“ Bossuet would not join his young companions, and 
flew to his solitary task, while the classical boys avenged 
themselves by a schoolboy’s villanous pun: applying to 
Bossuet Virgil’s bos suetus aratro—the ox daily toiling 
in the plough.”— From The Literary Character, by 1. 
D'Israeli. 

ANon. 

Sir Raven Arercrompy (2 S. x, 191.) — In 
Alison's History of Europe (Library edit.), v. 139., 
it is stated that he was born in 1743, and refers 
to Chalmers’s Scottish Biography, i. 5, 6. and 
Biographie Universelle, i.77. In Knight's Eng. 
Cyclopedia, 1738 is given as the year of his birth. 
In the Penny Cyclopedia the year 1738 is also 
given. Thus it becomes more obscure than be- 
fore, but I am inclined to think the last named 
date the right one, viz. 1738. K. W. 

The following is an extract from the register of 
his baptism : — 

“A.D. 1734, October 26th, Bap. Ralph, lawful son to 
George Abercromby, younger, of Tullibody, and Mary 
Dundas his lady,” 
as given by Mr. Anderson in his Scottish Nation, 
vol. i. p. 4. R. W. Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 

Per Cent (2"* S. x. 177. 216.) — There has 
long been a similar usage in algebra: 3+ 7 means 
the fraction 3. Now suppose 3 per cent denoted, 
as it may be, by 3+ 100, anyone who remembers 
that in percentage 100 is always the denominator, 
may be content with 3+. The commercial arith- 
metician is apt to write any fraction with an 
oblique line of separation, and the dot becomes 
open when the pen is not to be taken off. This 
is my conjecture about the matter. Perhaps some 
one fancied that opening the dots would also sug- 
gest the two ciphers in 100. How old is this 
usage ? A. De Moraan. 


Tue Hocartu Faminy (2" S. ix. 445. ; x. 258.) 
A family of this name has been long resident in 
Aberdeen; and I saw lately in a newspaper the 
name of a member of the family as a subscriber to 
a monument, either about to be erected or re- 
stored, in honour of the great comic painter, 
William Hogarth. Joun Macray. 
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Transrer or Lanp (2™ S. x. 190.) — Middle- 
Yorkshire are the only register counties 
W. C. 


sex and 


England. 


Oxtp Fixcer-Post Ruyme (2™ §8. ix. 501.) — 
The name of the Spa which U. O. N. inquires for 
is * Spurstow.” ‘The finger-post no longer exists. 
U. O. N. will find an account of it in the History, 
Gazetteer, and Directory of Cheshire, by Francis 


White, 1860 a 


#Hiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Liber Albus: The White Book ‘of City of 
Compiled, 1.p. 1419, by John Carp nter, Common ( 
Richard Whittington, Mayor. Translated from th 
ginal Latin and Anglo-Norman. By Ueury T. 
M.A., & (Griffin & Co.) 

We pointed out the great historical value of the Liber 
Albus when noticing the excellent edition of it produced 
by Mr. Riley, der the authority of 
the Rolls, as r the Gov t Series of 
Chronicles; an was, ther vith great 

ard of Mr. Riley’s intention to prepare 
a translation of it That work is now before us; and 
think it would be difficult to produce another vo 
lume so well calculated at once to familiarise the citi- 
zens of London with a knowledge of their rights and 
privileges as citizens, or to convey to the general reader 
—y accurate picture of the social condition of London 
“ Five Hundred Years Ago:” and the writer of the plea- 
8 7 paper so entitled in a recent Number of All the Year 
Round, may find abundant materials for its continuation 
in the volume before us,—for well may Mr. Riley de- 
clare, “that there is scarcely a phase or feature of Eng- 
lish national life upon which, in a greater or less decree, 
light is not reflected from these pages of Liber 
Albus.” We are glad to see that the List of Subscribers 
is headed by “ The Corporation of the City of London; 
Copies for every Me mber of the Court and the Officers.” 
his is 


Vunuel 


London. 
‘erk, 
Ori- 
Riley, 


the 


+} 
roe 
Medieval 


satisiac- 


one ernmen 
fore, 
tion th > he 


we 


some 


as it should be. 

lu Libraire et Am 
Dictionnaire Biblic 
Cataloque Raisonneé, ete. 

Cinquic me Edition, 


ateur de Livres, contenant, 1 
raphic w; 2° Une Table 
Par Jacques Charles 
Originale entierement Re- 
d’un tiers par l’ Editeur. Tome I. 
vivn Py (Paris, Didot; Williams & Norgate.) 

It is now upwards of half a century since the first edi- 
tion of this indispensabl e companion to every library was 
to the world. then three large editions 
been issued; and we have now before us the first 
portion of the first volume of the fifth edition, so greatly 
enlarged, and with such vast additions of new materials, 
that what was said of the last edition of the Grand Dic- 
tionnaire de Moreri, c’est une ville nouvelle batie sur lk plan 
de Tancienne, may be most appropriately applied to the 
fore How largely the work has been in- 
creased we will show by a short comparison between it 
and the third edition, published in 1821 in four volumes, 
the only one to which we can at present refer, This first 
part « xtends only to the article Biblioteh, but it occupies 
{ printed in double columns, whereas in the 
third edition the same proportion of the whole work wa 
completed in 214 pages; each page moreover containing 
only about three-fourths as much matter as a page of the 
new edition. ‘The work is issued 
which there will be twelve —and the Subscription List 
will close on the 3lst Decemer next. 


Un 
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miere. 
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work be us. 


27 pages, 
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Salad for the Social. By the Author of Salad for the 
Solitary. (Bentley.) 

A pleasant g athe ring from the highways and by eways 
of literature, worked up into a series of gossiping essays 
on such themes as bookcraft, ~~ “- of law, pulpit 
peculiarities, larcenies of literature, &c., well calculated tg 
amuse as well as to instruct the reader. 


The Fam ly and School Geography. 
( Bentley.) 

The object of this new book on geography, on which 
Mr. Staunton appears to have bestowed great pains, ig 
first, to make it more useful to students than preceding 
works by the improved arrangement, as well as the ine 
creased amount of information conveyed in it; and, se 
condly, by means of x, to give it all the 
essential features and usefulness of a gazetteer. 


Imtheacht na Tromdhaimie y the Proceedings of the 
Great Bardic Institution. Ei dited y Prot Connellan, 
Queen's College, Cork. (Printed for “the Ossianic Soc iety.) 

rhis fifth volume of the Ossianic Society’s publications 
will be found of considerable interest to Irish students 
The Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution, which 
describes their tour through Erinn, and the power of the 
bards, portrays most vividly their use and abuse of that 

ver, exhibits in a very ae manner the attribute 

chief bard, and records his songs of praise and big 

It is taken from a MS. of the fourteenth cen- 

tury, but is supposed to have been written as early as the 
ntury. 


By T. B. Staunton, 


its copious Inde 


ssor 


seventh ce 

Such of our readers as know the value of the Rawlingon 
MSS. in the Bodleian will be glad to learn that the Cata- 
logue of them, prepared by the Rev. W. D. Macray, i 
very far advanced 
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